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SUMMARY 



Three basic purposes underlay the development of the 
project from which this report has been developed. The first 
was to establish a profile of police education provided in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The second was to identify strengths 
and weaknesses of current efforts in this area. The third was to 
prepare substantive recommendations to facilitate the achievement of 
discernible and appropriate objectives of police education. A sub— 
sidiary objective was the treatment of college and university-based 
police training within the context of the purposes identified above. 

Education, in this report, is treated largely in the three 
categories leading to associate, baccalaureate, and advanced degrees 
(at the master and doctoral levels). There are references, nonethe- 
less, to educational efforts commonly accepted as less significant, 
such as nondegree and certificate programs. 

Seventeen hundred ninety colleges and universities responded 
to an initial letter of inquiry to determine the degree of their 
involvement, if any, in law enforcement education through formal 
programs or related sources. Subsequently, 364 institutions of 569 
queried, returned basic, detailed questionnaires about their pro- 
grams. In summary, more than 3,000 questionnaires were sent to 
nearly 2,000 institutions. More than 2800 returned questionnaires 
were analyzed during development of data. Interviews were conducted 
on 51 institutional campuses and in 30 law enforcement agencies. 



Through Q— factor analytic techniques, an analysis was made of law 
enforcement command and administrative personnel attitudes on educa- 
tion for the police* Three central factors resulted iu Heating three 
general perceptions of police education as seen by police administra- 
tors . 

Basic recommendations were made on two— and four-year core 
curricula, and on numerous other matters of significant interest to 
institutions of higher education engaged in criminal justice educa- 
tion, The latter included, for example, proposals in faculty enrich- 
ment programs, a national criminal justice data bank, a national 
association of institutions with criminal justice programs, and accre- 
ditation* 
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Chapter X 



PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 



Three basic purposes underlay the development of the 
project from which this report has been developed . ^ The first 
was to establish a profile of police education provided in American 
colleges and universities. The second was to identify strengths 
and weaknesses of current efforts in this area. The third was to 
prepare substantive recommendations to facilitate the achievement 
of discernible, appropriate objectives of police education, A 
subsidiary objective was treatment of college and university based 
police training within the context of the purposes identified above. 

Before even preliminary wor. :ould be done in developing 
research designs, it was found necessr^y to provide broadly 
acceptable and relatively nonrestrictive definitions of the words 
education and training. Project staff agreed upon the followings 

Educations The process by which persons are matured , 
trained, disciplined, and conditioned to 
effectively plan for, react to, or resolve 
a wide range of societal or technological 
problems on the basis of rational choice 

J and understanding of effects and alternatives. 

Training: The process by which persons are brought to 

an adequate level of competence, skill, and 
understanding to properly perform tasks 
expected or required of them. 

Franklin M. Kreml asserts these definitions in a somewhat 
different way as he distinguishes between education and training: 

Tt A well-trained man is a man competent in his profession, his 
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occupation, his job, A well-educated man is a man competent in his 



2 

values, his standards, his criteria." 

The terms, training and education, however, are often 
qualified by the modifier "professional," which in turn is often 
used with two distinct meanings. One of these suggests that the 
training process, for example. , is of professional quality. The 
other suggests that the product of the training or educational 
effort is a person prepared to enter a career or profession. In 
the conte ;t of this writing the second is the more relevant, and, 
unless otherwise noted, is the intended meaning. 

Education, in this report, is treated largely in the 
three categories leading to associate, baccalaureate, and advanced 
degrees (at the master and doctoral levels). There are references, 
ponetheless, to educational efforts commonly accepted as less signi- 
ficant » such as nondegree and certificate programs. 

Although training is accorded chapter status in this 
report, it is treated in a carefully circumscribed manner, and as 
subsidiary to the major concerns of the study. Discussion of 
training focuses almost entirely on present provision of training 
by colleges and universities and utilisation of campus facilities 
for training purposes. One exception to these restrictions, how- 
ever, is a discussion of a growing trend to award colleges credit 
for some types of police training. 

Two problems arose early in project development. The 
first was an apparent inappropriateness of restricting the study 
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scope to police education* as distinct from the more broad scope 
of law enforcement or criminal justice education. The second, 
compounded by the first, was recognition that the study proposal 
was so constructed as to impose an unrealistic burden of work on 
available project staff and resources* The first problem was 
resolved simply by broadening study interests to include, in a 
limited way, corrections education. The second was not fully 
resolved and, as a consequence, less than adequate attention was 
given to some concerns. 

Impetus to proposal development arose largely from a 
belief that it was time to pause and reflect on the recent expan- 
sion in the police education field, a development which has 
occurred at a rate apparently never matched by any other newly 
emerging field. Primary concerns arising from this phenomenon 
are police education goals and the appropriateness of current 
efforts in relation to the goals. There is thus involved a need 
for data gathering, their analysis, and the formulation of recom- 
mendations designed to facilitate the matching of objectives and 
programs . 

Chapter II of this report discusses research design and 
methodology* Chapter III treats the history of police education 
and training in America, attempting to highlight trends rather 
than presenting exhaustive detail, and gives special emphasis to 
societal changes of the past two decades which have markedly influ* 
enced citizen and government attitudes and actions affecting the 
police service* 
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Chapter IV comprises a brief discussion of campus- 
based training. Of special interest is the parallel growth of 
both education and training and a rising trend to grant educa- 
tional credit for professional training. Chapter V provides the 
reader with reactions of law enforcement graduates to their educa- 
tional experiences , as well as viewpoints of police officials toward 
current police educational efforts and toward graduates of police 
educational programs. 

Chapter VI is the heart of the report and discusses the 
phenomenon of law enforcement education, provides a profile of educa- 
tional efforts j and discusses the interactions of faculty, students, 
and support agencies and facilities, as well as inter-collegial rela- 
tionships. Chapter VII, in considerable detail, provides a series of 
recommendations which, if implemented, should facilitate the attain- 
ment of educationally sound and vocationally worthwhile law enforce- 
ment educational programs. 
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CHAPTER I: NOTES 



An edited version of the project proposal constitutes 
Appendix A, 

2 

Kreml , Franklin M» , "The Role of Colleges and Universi 
ties in Police Management," The Police Yearbook , Washington, D«C 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 1966, p, 38, 
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Chapter II 



METHODS 

The Center for State and Local Government of Kent State 
University commenced work on the Police Education Project in 
June, 1969. A letter of inquiry was sent to all state agencies 
counterpart to the Ohio Board of Regents to obtain preliminary 
information on law enforcement education programs within the 
fifty states* Simultaneously , an extensive investigation of 
existing literature related to the education and/or training of 
police officers was conducted by the project staff. This phase of 
the project is reflected in Chapter III of this report (an histori- 
cal perspective), and in a selected bibliography. Appendix B. 

A one-page questionnaire was prepared, approved and dis- 
tributed to 1,921 colleges and universities to determine the 
degree of their involvement in law enforcement education through 
formal programs or related courses. 1,790 institutions responded 
to this initial query* (A copy of this questionnaire is included 
in Appendix C.) 

In July of 1969, an advisory committee of fifteen persons, 
representative of the nation's police administrators, academic heads 
of college law enforcement programs, competent research persons and 
specialists in adult and higher education, met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to review program content and scheduling. As a result, greater con- 
ceptual clarity and project focus was achieved. 
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From September to December, 1969, members of the project 
staff attended conferences and meetings of professional police 
organisations, police educators and private consultants for the 
purpose of drafting a comprehensive questionnaire. The question- 
naire (found in Appendix C ) was mailed to 569 institutions of 
higher education, and constitutes the core of the project staff’s 
research effort* Returns from 364 institutions were coded by a 
team of trained coders for the purpose of maximizing intercoder 
reliability in the case of open-ended questions. Subsequently, 
the data were tabulated, placed on computer storage tapes, and 
subjected to a variety of frequency tabulations appropriate for a 
Burroughs 5500 Fortran routine. Faculty personnel data were 
accumulated through attached forms which accompanied this major 
questionnaire. (See Appendix C.) One hundred ninety-eight returned 
questionnaires from graduates of six select two?- and four-year law 

i 

enforcement degree programs were also helpful in tapping the opinion 

I 

toward law enforcement education of former students. (This question 

i 

naire also is included in Appendix C.) 

From January to June, 1970, members of the project staff 
conducted in— depth personal field— interviews with the heads of 51 
different college and university law enforcement programs, and 30 
different law enforcement agencies. Follow-up questionnaires were 
distributed to more than 350 colleges and universities which failed 
to respond to the original query; and over 300 of the more compre- 
hensive questionnaires were mailed to institutions of higher educa- 
tion which had not returned ones originally sent them. 



From March to September 9 1970, Q— methodology — a small 
group behavioral research technique — was applied in order to 
measure the attitudes held by law enforcement officials toward 
higher education (see Appendix D) * One hundred fifty Q-sorts were 
administered , by mail or in person, to command and management level 
police personnel representing more than 100 police agencies in 22 
states and the District of Columbia. (The Q-sort data are reported 
in Chapter V of this report.) While the closing of Kent State 
University for a lengthy time in 1970 hampered efforts to collect 
and analyze some data (and inevitably delayed the completion of 
this report), members of the project staff persisted in their 
efforts to acquire accurate information relative to police educa- 
tion. 

From October to November, 1970, a final abbreviated ques^ 
tronnaire was mailed to the 569 colleges and universities which 
had received the comprehensive questionnaire. The purpose of this 
mailing was two— fold: (1) to receive updated information, includ- 
ing the fall 1970 enrollment statistics for law enforcement pro— 
grams and (2) to make a final attempt to collect some data from 
institutions which had not responded to previous requests for infor- 
mation. 

In summary, more than 3,900 questionnaires were sent to 
nearly 2,000 institutions of higher education. More than 2,800 
returned questionnaires provided accurate information for in excess 
of 550 institutions. (Certain basic information about each respondent 
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is presented in the Directory of Programs , Appendix E. ) The 
involvement of 198 graduates of six law enforcement programs, 
nearly 200 law enforcement officials in approximately 130 
different agencies, combined with 40 consultants, advisors, and 
project staff members, was very significant in the effort to gain 
an overview of police education in all fifty states* 
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Chapter III 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

It seems appropriate to this study to consider briefly 
the history of law enforcement, as well as the changing concepts 
of qualifications its practitioners should possess . Especially 
with regard to the perennially controversial field of law enforce- 
ments and the concomitant growth of police training and education, 
it is important that one seek the balance which comes from histori- 
cal perspective* Not condoned, however, is the sort of facile 
history which attempts to excuse present evil by pointing to the 
fact that evil, like the poor, is always with us, and, indeed, was 
more prevalent in the past. That sort of begging the question 
justifies Voltaire's dictum that "history is a pack of tricks we 
play on the dead- 1 ' A grasp of history can help gain understanding, 
but carries with it no compulsion to excuse. The following account 
is necessarily brief, and does not pretend to be comprehensive. 
There is, nevertheless, an endeavor to be accurate and objective. 

The Early Sheriff-Constable System 

The expediency of patronage was the usual criterion for 
the selection of lax^ enforcement personnel until well into this 
century, and the only school available was that of experience. 

Local peacekeeping positions in the Colonies were manned by 
appointees loyal to the King, and provided little more than arms 
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and legs to the Royal Government . These positions survived the 
Revolutions however , and local peace officers in the early Republic 
consisted typically of a constable, whose responsibility was the 
town, and a sheriff, whose domain was the county.^ A major differ- 
ence arose after the Revolution when local law officials were no 

longer appointed by a loosely centralized government , but generally 

2 

were locally elected. Requirements for holding these offices were 
not stringent » The tradition of local control of law enforcement 
agencies and personnel at that time was no doubt practicable and 
laudable, most would agree. Keeping the peace in the early Repub- 
lic was a very local affair, sometimes involving large areas of 
land, but often small numbers of people, few of whom were strangers* 
Other attributes clearly were more important than training, if the 
latter were considered at all. 

The tradition of local control has persisted to the pre- 
sent, partly due to an apparent American preference for responsible 
local government rather than a strong centralized one. Though one 
would be hard put to prove a direct cause and effect relationship, 
4,nd though the concept of local control has lost its sharp earlier 
definition, which indeed may be changing rapidly, it is reasonable 
to suggest a link between the American insistence on local control 
of police and the fact that a national, repressive police force 
such as has arisen in other nations has never in the United States 
been more than a vague spectre, 

11 
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Defects of the System 



The hazards and vagaries of subjecting the position of 
the chief law enforcement official of a county to periodic popular 
elsction—commonly as often as every two years—ehould be obvious, 
as well as making uncertain the quality of law enforcement* In 
1923, the Governor of Missouri, characterizing the system of elect- 
ing sheriffs as an anachronistic failure, noted that most sheriffs 

"share the common desire of mankind to offend none of their const!- 
3 

tuents . " A special study in that state two years later concluded 
that the "average sheriff considers it his genera], duty to invest!- 
gate crimes, but unless rather extraordinary circumstances surround 
the particular offense, he does not act * A similar study in Ken- 
tucky, conducted under the auspices of a state commission, disclosed 
that 

Sheriffs not only fail to enforce the [prohibition] law, 
but make no effort to do so.... An inquiry into condi- 
tions of Ohio County, to take a random example, indicates 
that the sheriff is not interested in serving warrants of 
any kind, whether civil or criminal; that his chief 
interest is in collecting taxes, ^ 

And familiar enough are examples of how sensitivity to the real or 
imagined will of the populace-- -or of its more powerful segments — 
can lead an elected law enforcement official to willfully perform 
Illegal acts of one kind or another. The country has paid a more 
lasting kind of price as well: the "excessive fragmentation of the 
American police service into more than 40,000 jurisdictions," each 
of which is, "to all practical purposes , completely autonomous, and 
has but few external controls affecting the quality of its police 
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personnel or its police service,” has militated against uniform 
and professional law enforcement throughout the land * ^ 

It must now be said , to keep historical perspective in 
balance with present circumstances , that there are today many out- 
standing sheriffs T offices and county police departments in the 
United States* One clearly worthy of note is the Sheriff f s Depart^ 
raent of Los Angeles County* Others include the Dade County 
(Florida) Department of Public Safety and the county police forces 
of Nassau and Suffolk counties in New York. 

Urbanization and Growing Lawlessness 

The sheriff “Constable system was inadequate from the 
beginning in the crowded, often squalid cities spawned by growing 
industrialism. The "cities” were small and few by modern standards; 
in 1830, a year after Robert Peel 1 a Metropolitan Police Act created 
the ’’bobbies” to combat rampant criminality in London, there were 
only four American urban areas with populations over 50,000.^ Yet 
even then they experienced typical urban social diseases, including 
widespread lawlessness. Of this period one historian writes: 

New York City was alleged to be the most crime ridden 
In the world, with Philadelphia, Baltimore and Cincinnati 
not far behind*.,. Gangs of youthful rowdies in the 
larger cities threatened to destroy the American reputa- 
tion for respect for law. Before their boisterous demon- 
strations the crude police forces of the day were often 
helpless . ® 

Abraham Lincoln, speaking In what was then the small western town 
of Springfield, Illinois, in 1838, decried the "increasing disregard 
for law and order which pervades the country," and noted that 
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Accounts of outrages committed by mobs form the every- 
day news of the times. They have pervaded the country from 
New England to Louisiana, They are neither peculiar to the 
eternal snows of the former nor the burning sands of the 
latter- Whatever, then, their cause may be, it is common 
to the whole country, 

Lincoln saw the lack of adequate law enforcement as one of the worst 
aspects of the situation: 

- - -by instances of the perpetrators of such [criminal] acts 
going unpunished, the lawless in spirit are encouraged to 
become lawless in practice* And having been used to no 
restraint but dread of punishment, they thus become abso- 
lutely unrestrained. 

...good men*., seeing their property destroyed, their 
families insulted, and their lives endangered, their per- 
sons injured, and seeing nothing in prospect that forbodes 
a change for the better, become tired of and disgusted 
with a Government that offers them no protection, and are 
not much adverse to a change in which they imagine they 
have nothing to lose. 9 

Early Urban Police Forces 



One of the earliest responses to lawlessness in the cities 
was the establishing of "nightwatehes" to patrol the cities from 
sunset to sunrise. Boston formed such a force in 1636, New York 
City in 1658, and Philadelphia in 1700, ^ Generally, there was no 
compensation for serving on the nigh twatch; in some cities all able- 
bodied men were required to serve in rotation, in others minor 
offenders were allowed to serve in order to avoid more severe pun- 
ishment , The job became attractive only when some cities began 
to pay for the service, which arrangement enabled a man with enter- 
prise and political connections to hold a full-time job during the 

12 

day and to be paid for another while he slept* The next step, 
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born of necessity * was to create a paid 9 daytime police force to 
supplement the established nightwatch. Leaders in this trend were 
Philadelphia and Boston. 

In 1845 Hew York City eliminated the sometimes vicious 

rivalry between the day and night watches by placing them both 

under the administrative control of a superintendent appointed by 
13 

the Mayor. The same sort of reorganization was effected in 

Chicago in 1851, in Hew Orleans and Cincinnati in 1852, in Balti- 

14 

more and Newark in 1857 , and in Providence in 1864. By the 
turn of the century , a unified police force administered by an 
elected or appointed official was functioning in almost every major 
American city . ^ 

Corruption 

Corruption and unwarranted political meddling in the work 

of law enforcement remained major problems. As Bruce Smith wryly 

observes, "If the early days of our municipal police were marked by 

distinguished achievement, the historians of the time failed to 

note it. ff ^ He also comments that 

policing the lusty, growing cities of America was once a 
.task which attracted chiefly the shiftless, the incompe- 
tent, and the ignorant; citizens contemplated the members 
of the city watch with uneasiness and distrust, while 
scandals reaching from the top to bottom of police estab- 
lishments were of frequent occurrence . 

Political control, especially, consistently thwarted efforts to 

achieve higher levels of integrity within the police services . 

Smith details a few of the common abuses: 
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Rotation in office enjoyed so much popular favor that 
police posts of both high and low degree were constantly 
changing hands, with political fixers determining the 
price and conditions of each change,,.* The whole police 
question simply churned about in the public mind and 
eventually became identified with the corruption and 
degradation of the city politics and local governments of 
the period, ^ 

There were many early attempts to provide for a more responsible 
police service, and strong efforts are being made today * Unfortu- 
nately, however , many of the systems devised also insulated the 
police from efficient and sensible administration. Prominent among 
these are various civil service systems which, in many cases, per- 
petuate incompetence by stripping the chief administrative officer 
of the police of any but pro forma control over the selection and 
retention of police personnel* Such practices frequently devalue 
ambition and encourage mere "time-serving" and the result often has 
been“-and yet is — general demoralization among police. Such condi- 
tions do not attract the beat qualified men into police forces, nor 
do they encourage development of professional competence. 

Public Attitudes 



Concomitantly 5 the attitude of the public toward the 

quality of the services they received from law enforcement agencies 
seems to have been fatalistic. As Smith further observes: 

While police forces everywhere suffer from, , .handi- 
caps, those of the United States seem to have been par- 
ticularly affected. Few have escaped the direct influence 
of political patronage, all live within its shadow, and 
some are tarred from head to heels with political corrup- 
tion and criminal participation. From such as these, the 
observer turns away in disgust, and very likely with the 
conviction that no police system can even remotely approach 
its objectives.^® 
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One must add to this the notion , now diminished but yet alive, that 
animal strength and a sense for the simple virtues are ample quali- 
fications for police work. The Wickersham Commission recorded the 
initiation into duty which one metropolitan chief of police gave 
each recruit as recently as 1931: 



I say to him that now he is a policeman, and I hope 
he will be a credit to the force. I tell him he doesn't 
need anybody to tell him how to enforce the law, that all 
he needs to do is to go out on the street and keep his 
eyes open, I say: "You know the Ten Commandments, don’t 

you? Well, if you know the Ten Commandments, and you go 
out on your beat, and you see somebody violating one of 
those Ten Commandments, you can be pretty sure he is vio- 



The general public appears to have expected little more, except 
briefly perhaps, during the more damning scandals. Thus metropoli- 
tan police forces at the turn of the century were caught in a 
vicious circle of political manipulation, low prestige, small public 
expectations, and neither the will nor the pressure to improve. 



police training (as distinct from informal and usually haphazard 
apprenticeship) , began to suggest itself to a few concerned and 
progressive men, and the first small, tentative steps were taken on 
the two seaboards. One man in particular, August Vollmer, was a 
prime mover in California, and later throughout the country. In 
1907, as the Marshal of Berkeley, California, he visited many police 
departments throughout the state, and his concern with their inef- 
ficient methods and low repute translated itself into the conviction 
that training programs were necessary. 



iating some law* ,f 20 



The Beginnings of Formal Training 



One way out of this morass, ttfe possibility of formal 
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In 1908 ? Vollmer convinced the police department of neigh- 
boring Oakland to try such a program. This initial effort was small, 
and much depended on the cohesive force of his personality: he 

taught one course, friends of his from the Oakland Police Department 

conducted a few courses, and more friends from the University of 

21 

California taught yet others. Offerings included elementary law, 

22 

criminal law, sanitation laws, police methods, and first aid. 

That a course in photography was offered, in 1908, indicates how 
, . 23 - 

innovative an enterprise this was, Vollmer also arranged for an 
agent of the United States Secret Service to lecture on fingerprint- 
ing and the Bertillon method of identification (anthropometry) , 

2 a 

neither of which was widely accepted at the time, 

A year later, in 1909, the New York City Police Department 

formally instituted its Academy, which had evolved through more than 

25 

ten years from its ,f School of Pistol Practice.’* While the Berkeley 

program initially gave only in-service instruction, the New York 

26 

Academy also provided training for recruits. In 1954, the Academy 
joined operations with the Bernard M* Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration of The City College of New York. The outgrowth 
of this cooperative venture Is the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice , ^ 

One writer sees 1916 as the point of conceptual divergence 

of police training and police education, as each became separately 

28 

institutionalised. The New York Academy had by then become an 
influential model of department-sponsored training; concurrently, 
Vollmer f s program moved to the campus of the University of California 
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at Berkeley. At firsts the Berkeley change amounted to little more 
than geographical relocation, but it did mark the official interest 
of the University in the project — an interest which would rapidly 
increase. 

Vollmer T s own vision was clear; as early as 1914, in seek- 
ing funds for his program, he had written that 

Every trade or profession demands apprenticeship or 
schooling, adequately to prepare a man for his work.... 
Effort is being made to educate our officers, who are now 
receiving instruction in the various subjects considered 
essential for the better performance of their duties. y 

He seems here to have raised a distinction between a trade and a 

profession, and between apprenticeship and schooling, in order to 

state his preference for the latter in each case, and he pursued 

these twin goals of education and professionalism relentlessly. 

University of California, Berkeley 

With Vollmer f s guidance and stimulation, the Berkeley pro- 
gram gained such acceptance that the University, by the action of a 
special committee in 1923, awarded an A, B . degree in economics with 

a minor in criminology to a Berkeley police officer who had followed 

30 

Vollmer 1 s program. This appears to have been the first time in 

this nation that university police courses were recognized in an 
31 

academic degree. It is important to emphasize, however, that most 
of the early police programs connected with universities were as yet 
technical in nature. 
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University of Southern California 



Vollmer moved about the country for the next few years and 
programs of police education sprung up everywhere he went. While 
Chief of Police in Los Angeles, he persuaded officials of the lJni~ 
varsity of Southern California to sponsor a series of lectures for 
his command officers. They were begun in 1924, and, with the con- 
tinuing leadership of Dean Emery E, Olson, had developed into a full 

academic police curriculum within the Department of Public Adminis- 
32 

trafion by 1928, A committee of experienced practitioners in law 

33 

enforcement retained considerable advisory power over the program. 

From the beginning, police science courses were available both to 

in-service personnel and to persons seeking baccalaureate or graduate 

34 

degrees in associated fields. 



University of Chicago 

At the University of Chicago the next year, 1929, Vollmer 

taught a course entitled "Police Administration and Police Procedure" 

35 

and also conducted a research seminar," This program died in embryo 

after Vollmer accepted a position as Professor of Police Administra- 
36 

tion at Berkeley, " However, the experiment was significant in at 
least two respects: (1) it was the first conceived and established 

as a part of a political science department, and (2) for the first 
time courses in police training were part of the regular day curri- 
culum rather than being offered only as evening courses or as summer 
workshops , ^ 
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San Jose State Collage 



Another program in which Vollmer had a hand was that ini- 
tiated at San Jose State College , San Jose, California* He and Earl 
Warren, then District Attorney of Alameda County, began planning in 

1930 with Dr. T.W. MacQuarrie, President of San Jose State, to offer 

38 

a broad and complete program in police science* All three men had 

long been interested in the idea, but, once again, the impetus to 

39 

implement it seems to have come from Vollmer, The program went 

into operation in September, 1930, headed by George H, Brereton , a 

University of California graduate and former member of the Berkeley 

Police Department, who also taught all the courses in that first 
40 

year * 

San Jose State was at that time a combination of the San 

Jose District Junior College and the San Jose State Teachers College 

41 

the two were closely linked but distinct. The student in the law 

enforcement program matriculated into the junior college, by which, 

upon completing its curriculum of almost wholly technical courses, 

42 

he was granted the degree of Associate of Arts, By 1933 an 

optional program was available by which the junior college graduate 

could earn a baccalaureate degree by transferring to the four— year 

43 

college and taking general education courses. One distinct inno- 
vation in the San Jose program was the amount of field experience 
required of students: six hours a week, supervised by the school, 

for first- and second— year students, plus an additional nine hours 

per week with the local police department for the second-year 
44 

students * 
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Although these very early programs were small and few, the 



results were encouraging enough that by 1931 Vo lime r had moved from 
hope to near certainty: 



Within a comparatively short time the old policeman , 
who believes that there is more law in the end of a night 
stick than there is in all the books in all the libraries, 
will disappear and in his place there will be found a man 
especially trained to serve the people more intelligently 
, * . , Now we are beginning to accept the educated police- 
man as a matter of fact* No one can prophesy the future 
but there can be little question in the minds of many that 
within a few years schools for police will be established 
in practically every college and university in the land . ^ 



Other Early Programs 

Several other university-connected programs instituted 

later, but before World War IX, deserve mention. One is that at 

Michigan State University, which offered a course of studies leading 

to a Bachelor of Science degree in Police Administration. Begun in 

1935, the program originally required five years: four years of 

academic x^ork on campus followed by eighteen months of field train- 

46 

ing supervised by the Michigan State Police. During the field 
training phase, students were paid one dollar a day, and could live 
in the State Police barracks if they wished. As A.F. Brandstatter 

points out, these latter benefits were powerful incentives in the 

— > . 47 

Depression years. 

Another Midwestern university becoming involved in police 
education was Indiana University, which, although it did not formally 
organize a degree-granting program until 1948, was offering courses 
as early as 1935 that could lead to a Bachelor of Arts degree with a 
certificate in Police Science. 48 A later program at Indiana 
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University was especially noteworthy for the option it offered by 

which the student might, in six years, obtain a Bachelor of Arts in 

Police Administration, a broad liberal arts background, and a law 

degree. This program was discontinued because of the difficulties 

involved in gaining multiple accreditation; Indiana now offers a 

broad-based baccalaureate program in Forensic Studies, and a master’s 

.49 

program in Police Administration, 

Northwestern University entered the field early, and has 
been concerned largely with traffic safety. The Traffic Officer’s 
Training School became a full-time operation in 1936, under the 
direction of Lieutenant F,M. Kreml of the Evanston Police Department, 
and with financial support from both the University and the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturer 1 S Association. The School (now the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute) offered two, three, and four week 
sessions of study and research, supplemented by field work with the 

Evanston Police, to personnel from a wide range of law enforcement 

, 50 

.agencies , 

Perhaps the Institute's most notable educational effort has 
been a nine-month course entitled "The Traffic Police Administrative 
Training .Program," This program has been in continuous operation 
since the late 1930' s, although its length was temporarily reduced 
to four and one-half months during World War II, and has produced 
nearly 1400 graduates. About 80 per cent of the Institute's operat- 
ing funds is presently derived from earned income . * 

Other universities which offered some form of police train- 
ing and/or education in the prewar period were: Harvard, the 
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Municipal University of Wichita (noi^ Wichita State)* and Washington 

State College, now Washington State University (all degree programs) 

the Universities of Hawaii, Florida, Louisville, Texas, Wisconsin, 

Toledo, and Fresno State, Texas A* & M* , and Pennsylvania State 

52 

(all In-service training programs) . 

Federal and Stat e Folice Agencies 



Meanwhile, with the advent of the automobile and the con- 
sequent vulnerability of rural areas to urban criminals, and with 
the increasingly fast flight of lawbreakers across many jurisdic- 
tional boundaries, the sheriff-constable system suffered further* 
Out of the new situation grew new law enforcement agencies, most 
notably the Federal Bureau of Investigation and various state 
police and patrol forces; all have contributed to the increasing 
trend toward professionalization of American police service. 

The FBI: Early Years 

The Bureau of Investigation was officially formed with the 
acquisition of a permanent , full-time staff on June 30, 1908, and 
was christened the following month, (Previously, when a specific 
need for investigative personnel arose, the Attorney General had 
been able only to utilize agents of the Department of the Treasury 
on a temporary basis, or to hire private detectives.) The agency 
was re-named in 1935 with the addition of "Federal" to its title. 

Similar to that of the worst municipal departments at the 
time, the history of the early years of the Bureau is replete with 
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examples of unethical conduct, illegal methods, and outright poli- 
tical corruption. 

For example, during World War I, the original Bureau 

allowed itself to be closely allied with the American Protective 

League (APL) , a voluntary citizen’s organization, members of which 

were issued badges uud identifying cards bearing the words "Secret 

.53 

Service Division • ,!& The phrase was later weakened, as a result of 

considerable pressure, to "Auxiliary to the Department of Justice." 
The APL devoted its energies to investigating "disloyalty," The 
results were deplorable: 

The good work which many responsible and sober eiti— 
zens performed, with full regard to the law, was denied 
under the violations of civil rights perpetrated by the 
army of amateur sleuths. APL operatives made illegal 
arrests and searches, and in many cases they encouraged 
the impression that they were federal officers .54 

The "red raids" of 1920, conducted by Attorney General A_. 
Mitchell Palmer, were notorious* Working from the premise that 
revolutionary fervor and outright anarchism could not be domestic 
in origin. Palmer set about to have exported as many aliens as he 
could prove to have connections, however casual, with the Communist 
Party or the Communist Labor Party. Since a large portion of the 
recent tide of immigrants spoke little or no English, and had 
little understanding of the A merJ^nn political system, a number of 
those caught up in the dragnets were guilty only of a sort of ignor- 
ance which radical groups had found easy to exploit* The mass 
arrests were marked by numerous illegalities, often including 
apparently unprovoked violence on the part of the arresters. Even 
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in the face of Congressional criticism and investigation. Palmer 
remained proud of his "accomplishnu - ‘ 

The condition of the Bureau in the years of the Harding 
Presidency, 1920-1924, are fairly well-known, and may be concisely 
summarised : 



Attorney General Daugherty, supported by Bureau Chief 
William J. Burns, specialized in three enterprises; and in 
no one of them did he let himself be inhibited by the law. 
He made war on the ,f Reds !T ““and on those whom it pleased 
him and his friends to have thus catalogued— with slight 
regard for rules of evidence or constitutional rights , 

He made "deals" — conducting, for example, an illegal but 
highly lucrative traffic in pardons and liqiior permits. 

And he saw to it that those who might threaten his hold on 
the Attorney Generalship had reason to fear him, 56 



The FBI: Reforms 

With the appointment of J. Edgar Hoover as director of the 
FBI in 1924, many sorely needed reforms and innovations were carried 
out, transforming the Bureau into one of the world’s prestigious 
agencies. Among Mr. Hoover ? s early steps were a requirement of law 
or accounting degrees among the Bureau f a agents, and the creation of 
the National Police Academy (now, simply, the National Academy). 

While the Academy was an integral part of the basic train- 
ing program of FBI recruits, it also was made available for the train- 
ing of local police personnel. The first 12-week session for extra- 
FBI personnel was held in Washington in the summer of 1935, and was 
attended by 2 3 p a 1 i ce of f I cere tr ora a c r a & s t h c c. a un t ry It was 

required, then as now, that candidates for National Academy training 
sessions be nomine ted by the chief administrative officers of their 
respective local agencies, and each was careful ly screened fay the. 
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Bureau* From 1935 to 1970 , the Academy graduated an average of 167 
58 

men per year/ The goal of the Academy is at once modest and 

admirable: "Since it is not feasible to accept and train all law 

enforcement officers in a 12 -week course in Washington, the FBI 

strives for the next best thing. It endeavors to qualify every 

59 

graduate as an instructor or administrator * " The FBI also sends 
agents into the field to conduct a variety of short sessions in 
local police departments, and often renders aid to local departments 
dealing with major crimes which may be in violation of federal laws. 



State Agencies 

The many state police and highway patrol systems had 
various origins, the most common dr which were the needs (1) to 
protect the rural areas, (2) to enforce state gambling and liquor 
laws which local officials could not or would not enforce, and (3) 
to provide an enforcement arm for the state executive. Governor 



Penneypaeker summarized the creation of the Pennsylvania State 
Police, which was among the earliest agencies of its kind and became 
a model for many others: 

In the year 1903, when I assumed the office of chief 
executive of the state, I found myself thereby invested 
with supreme executive authority* I found that no power 
existed to interfere with me in my duty to enforce the 
laws of the state, and that by the same token, no condi- 
tions could release me from my duty so to do, I then 
looked about me to see what instruments I possessed 
wherewith to accomplish this bounden obligation — what 
instruments on whose loyalty and obedience I could truly 
rely, I perceived three instruments —my private secretary, 
a very small man; my woman stenographer; and the janitor 
**** So I made the state police. 60 
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There are but few general patterns of powers or methods 
of administration among the various state police and patrol agencies* 
In some states they are called the "State Police," are under the 



direct control of the governor, and have general law enforcement 
duties, including riot duty. In other states, the fears of organ 
ized labor unions in the 1930 T s that a general law enforcement 



might function occasionally or primarily for strike-breaking — as had 
happened in a few instanees™led to the creation of "highway patrols" 



with very limited powers, usually for highway traffic supervision, 

61 

and often administered by a bureau or commissioner of highway safety. 
Many of these agencies now, however, rank equally with State Police in 

status and competency, and their authority is gradually being broadened. 



Sociological Determinants 

An analysis of American society in the 1960 f s points to a 
period of national sociological ferment* Issues of race, poverty and 
war acted as catalysts for organized and collective protest, for which 
there was little to guide the activities and response of law enforce- 
ment officials. 

The role assumed by local police agencies was that of attempt- 
ing to maintain the credibility of the status quo in the face of grow- 
ing urban frustration and, in many cases, riot conditions. This 
situation proved to be one for which local police officials, who were 
charged with containing the brunt of protest and riot activities, had 
little experience and virtually no direction. 
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From community to community , there was much ambivalence as 
to the type of police response appropriate for such unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances 3 and virtually no guidelines were forthcoming from the 
state capitola. Clearly , the nature of the problems facing law 
enforcement officers was not isolated to one geographic locale, but 
rather, appeared to be national manifestations demanding prompt 



attention bv some 



level of government. 



In the absence of any systematic consideration of these 



important sociological issues, by state and local authorities, the 
federal government took the initiative through a series of national 
commissions appointed for this purpose, and for outlining the future 
involvement of law enforcement officials with respect to these 
issues. Among the more noteworthy conmilssions , the Commission on 
Violence in America, the President 1 s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, The Commission on Pornography and the 
Commission on Campus Unrest, all stand as examples of federal assert- 
iveness into problem areas largely unchallenged by state and local 
officials . 

The net result of this federal express ion of concern and 
direction was that states began to organize the activities of their 
law enforcement officials around some ideal criterion of expected 



police competence and training. Such operations as the California 
Common Peace Officer Standards and Training, and its developing 
counterparts in other states, exemplify this process. A further 
result of this initial federal involvement was the passage of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1965 which authorized 
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the federal allocation of funds for the purpose of improving the 
response to criminal matters confronting the nation. 

It is not by accident that since 1965, the increasing 
levels of federal concern have been matched by the Increasing levels 
of federal funding with respect to planning, action and academic 
grants. The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has been 
charged with the mission of providing a united strategy for crime 
control in the United States, A recent development in the expansion 
of this mission has been the appointment of a Commission of Goals 
and Standards which will ultimately attempt to standardize the levels 
of proficiency for policemen in the United States. Of direct import- 
ance for our {purposes, however, is the development of academic pro- 
grams in police education, over the past years. 



Trends of Academic Involvement 



The end of World War II marks the beginning of the explo- 
sion In police education. Many men in the military service (G.X.’s) 
had served in military police units, and generous veterans’ bene- 
fits for education encouraged them to seek careers in civilian law 
enforcement , The influx of a number of these men into universities 
helped establish and expand police education programs, as universi- 
ties responded to the felt need. Others of these men entered 
police agencies directly , and brought with them a consciousness of 
discipline and training which contributed to the growing awareness 
of the need to improve police services. This awareness was par- 
tially translated in turn into a growing receptivity to the notion 
of education as one of the keys to professionalization. 






Equally Important was the proliferation of two-year 
junior colleges with a marked orientation toward meeting the needs * 
often for vocational training, of local or regional communities. 

A community college system first developed in California in the 
early part of this century , and community or junior colleges are 
now growing rapidly in numbers and in importance to higher education. 
In 1963 5 Albert Z. Gammage identified 49 two-year institu- 
tions in the United States which offered degrees or certificates in 

law enforcement, some of them providing several specialised areas 

6 2 

of study, with a total of sixty programs. Junior colleges are 

still coming to birth almost daily, and new and established ones 

alike are adding law enforcement programs for a variety of reasons. 

6 3 

By 1967 there were 152 two-year programs being offered. The 
present study has disclosed 214 two-year programs available as of 
1970.^ Almost without exception, these programs are being offered 



by community or junior colleges. 

The number of baccalaureate programs has grown almost as 

6 5 

rapidly, having nearly doubled in the years 1963—1968. A number 

of these apparently have been created to accommodate the many two- 

66 ~ 

year graduates who wish to transfer into four-year programs. In 
addition, postgraduate programs numbered 13 at the masters level 
and 5 at the doctoral level in 1968 . ^ The present study reveals 
those numbers to have increased to 22 and 6, respectively by the 
end of 1970. 68 Finally, an analysis of 1971 LEEP applications 
showed that 608 of the applying, institutions offer degree programs 
in the areas of law enforcement, police science or police administra— 
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State Standards for Police 



In recent years, universities and junior colleges have 
become increasingly involved in essentially non-academic training 

i 

for police. This tendency would seem a natural result of the 
local orientation of junior colleges, and in some states it has 
been greatly encouraged by the establishment of statewide training 
standards for ’’ocal police* Both New York and California set such 
standards in 1959* In the former state, minimum training standards 
are determined by the Municipal Police Training Council, in the 
latter state the standards are set by the Commission on Peace 
Officer Standards and Training* Tie standards in California are 
net mandatory, but their adoption is made extremely attractive 
through grants-in-aid awarded for compliance by local agencies; 98 
per cent of the state’s population is now served by cooperating 
jurisdictions* By 1970, thirty-one other states had implemented 
somewhat similar systems, almost all, however, without provision 
for grants— i n— aid , ^ In many instances, local police departments 
do not have adequate training facilities, and have welcomed the aid 
of community colleges. 

Southern Police Institute 

One outstanding model for this sort of university and 
college involvement in police training has been the Southern Police 
Institute of the University of Louisville, Begun in 1951, the 
institute has become nationally recognized for its in-service train- 
ing in all aspects of police work- Successful completion of a 
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twelve-week course, offered twice a year, qualifies the student for 
a Certificate in Police Science and Administration, and shorter 
seminars on topics of current importance in law enforcement are 
offered several times a year. Although the institute focuses on 
regional service, its students come from all parts of the country.^ 
Similar efforts, though on a smaller scale and currently less pres- 
tigious, are being made by some smaller universities and junior 
colleges to assist the police with their immediate, practical needs. 

Summary 

The rapidly growing involvement of American colleges and 
universities in law enforcement is partly due to the general boom 
in education of the last decade and a half* it is also partly due 
to public concern through the 1960 's over widely publicized civil 
disorders and the inexorably rising crime rate. As suggested 
earlier, the recent availability of substantial federal funds also 
has had much to do with the accelerated rate at which new programs 
in law enforcement are being initiated. 

The etiology of the movement to widespread formal education 
for the police service is complex and important* perhaps it is most 
important, however, simply to stress that the movement is here. 

A decade ago, one could have argued that police training 
had moved so rapidly that it merited a brief interlude while improved 
pedagogical techniques could be developed. This brief interlude has 
not been taken, and the development of police training and education 
has been in a large measure chaotic. While academicians involved in 
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* he field have great faith In the benefits conferred by both techni- 



cal and liberal education, it is Imperative that faith be supplemented 
not only by knowledge of what has been, but also by a clear under- 
standing of what the police service wishes the future to be. 
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Chapter IV 

CAMPUS-BASED POLICE TRAINING 

The major focus of the study from which this report has 
been prepared is police education now provided, or which will be 
provided, by American colleges and universities. Thus, police 
training is clearly of secondary concern, and the concern is 
largely limited to training for police personnel which is provided 
directly by, or in the facilities of, colleges and universities. 

For purposes of this report, training was earlier defined 

as : 

the process by which persons are brought to an adequate 
level of competence, skill, and understanding to properly 
perform tasks expected or required of them.l 

Training is generally designed to prepare a man for satis- 
factory performance of tasks which are often, though not exclusively, 
repetitive in nature. While such satisfactory performance in police 
duties rarely, if ever, depends solely upon mechanical execution of 
a previously learned set of actions, a certain standardization of 
procedure is essential at every level of the police activity. For 
this reason, many colleges and universities believe police training 
to be dis least as important as police education. 

Of 278 respondent institutions, 38,5 per cent, or 107, 
report that they are providing police training either through the 
law enforcement program or an adjunct unit such as an institute of 
government or a program of continuing education. Bee Table 1, 
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Table 1. 



NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 
PROVIDING POLICE TRAINING 



Yes 


No 


38,5% 


61,5% 


(107) 


(171) 



N=278 



Institutions which offer training through law enforcement programs 

have programs which vary from a modest two years without provision 
of a degree (usually, however, providing certificates) to bacca- 
laureate as well as advanced degrees. See Table 2 . 

Table 2. 

INSTITUTIONS BY PROGRAM LENGTH 
WHICH OFFER TRAINING 




1 -H 

2 yr. 


2 yr. 


I 

i 4 yr. 


Post 


2 & 4 j 

j 


Under- 




Non degree 


Degree 


Degree 


Grad . 


Year j 


grad. 


Other 


! 

4.7% 

j 


i 1 

67.3% i 
| 1 


13.1% 


0.9% 


■ 

i 

4.7% ! 

| 


7.5% 


1.8% 


(5) 

1 


(72) j 
1 


(14) 


(1) 


(5) | 

L 


00 


(2) 



N-107 



A greater portion of all training is provided by law enforcement 
programs than by other units of the institutions, although each 
provides instruction in many areas of need. See Table 3. 
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Table 3 



TRAINING PROVIDED BY 107 RESPONDENT 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Kind of Training 


Law Enforcement 
Programs 


Other 


Institutional! 

Units 




A 


B 


A 


B 


a. Reei'uit or basic training 
courses 


45 


42.1 


18 


16,8 


b* In-service refresher 

courses (patrolman level) 


50 


46.7 


17 


15.8 


c* In-service technical 

courses, e.g., photography, 
chemical analysis, etc* 


45 


42,1 


16 


15.0 


d. Supervisory courses 


64 


59,8 


22 


20.6 


e* Command and administrative 
courses 


46 


43.0 


19 


17,8 


f* Sociologically oriented 
courses, e*g. , community 
relations 


69 


64.5 


25 


23,4 


g* A certificate program which 
meets basic credit training 
necessary for law enforce- 
ment officers of the area 


39 


36.4 


13 


12.1 


h. A program certified to pro- 
vide the basic credit train- 
ing necessary for law 
enforcement officers of the 
area 


48 


44.9 


15 


14 - 0 


i. Training in law enforcement 
that constitutes a major 
portion of the total law- 
enforcement training in the 
area 


49 


45.8 


15 


14.0 


j . Some training courses that 
are accepted by the state 
in lieu of training academy 
courses 


48 


44,9 


10 


9.3 



Legend: A - Number of institutions 



0 




B - Percentage of 107 



Of the 107 respondent institutions, 82, or 76,7 per cent, are two-ysar 
programs and they are classified by degree offered in Table 4. Table 7 
identifies types of training offered by the same institutions. 



Table 4 

TRAINING BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 
IDENTIFIED BY DEGREE TITLES 



. .A. 


A, S , 


A.A.S. 


} 

| A, A*T. 


A. A. & A.S. 


i 

I Other Combinations 


40.2% 


25.6% 


25.6% 


! 1.2% 


6.1% 


1.2% 


(33) 


(21) 


(21) 


j (1) 


(5) 


(1) 


i i 


i— 1 


> 




i , 


-- - > 



N-82 



Note: Some of these institutions may offer a combination of degrees. 

Legend: A. A* - Associate of Arts 

A. S * — Associate of Science 

A.A.S, - Associate of Arts & Science 

A . A . T . - Associate of Applied Technology 



The 27 respondent four-year institutions offer training generally in 
the same areas as the two-year institutions and are classified in 
Table 5 by degree titles. Table 6 identifies types of training offered 
by the same institutions* 




Table 5 

TRAINING BY FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 
IDENTIFIED BY DEGREE TITLES 

Legend: B,A, - Bachelor of Arts 

B.S. - Bachelor of Science 

A.B, - Bachelor of Arts 



B, A. 


B.S. | 


B. A. & B.S. | 


A.B. 


22 . 2% 


63.0% { 

t 


11.1% 


3.7% 


(6) 


(17) | 


(3) 


(1) 


i 


1 L 


i i 



N-27 



Note: Some of the institutions listed may offer two-year and graduate 

degrees. 
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Table 6. 



TYPES OF TRAINING OFFERED 
BY FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



a. Recruit or basic training courses 


14 . 8 % 

(4) 


b. In-service refresher courses (patrolman level) 


14.8% ; 

(4) i 

! 


c. In-service technical courses ? e.g., photography 


14.8% | 

(4) 

i 


d . Supervisory courses 


29.6% 

(8) 


e* Command and administrative courses 


33.3% 

(9) ; 


f. Sociologically oriented courses, e.g., community 
relations 


37.0% 1 

(10) i 


g. A certificate program which meets basic credit 
training necessary for law enforcement officers 
of the area 


18.5% 

(5) 


h. A program certified to provide the basic credit 
training necessary for law enforcement officers 
of the area 


i4.8% ; 

(4) : 


i. Training in law enforcement that constitutes a 
major portion of the total law enforcement 
training in the m ea 


25.9% 

(7) ; 

( 


j * Some training courses that are accepted by the 
state in lieu of training academy courses 


14.8% ! 

(4) j 


N“27 (4 Yr.) Institutions 





Note; Some of the Institutions listed may offer two-year and graduate 
degrees , 



Tabic: 7, 



TYPES OF TRAINING OFFERED BY TWO-YEAR DEGREE PROGRAMS 
IDENTIFIED BY DEGREE TITLE 



Total by 

Type 





A. A. 


A.S. 


A, A, S . 


Offered 


V 

a* Recruit or basic training courses j 

i 


22.01 

(18) 


13.4% 

(11) 


7.3% 

(6) 


- * 

42 !.7% 
(35) 


b - In-service refresher courses 

(patrolman level) ' 


24.4% 

(20) 


14.6% 

(12) 


6.1% 

(5) 


45.1% ' 

(37) 


i 

c. In-service technical courses, e.g,, j 
photography, chemical analysis, etc*! 


18.3% 

(15) 


17.1% 

(13) 


6.1% 

(5) 


39,0% 
(32) ! 


d. Supervisory courses j 

i 


26.8% 

(22) 


14.6% 

(12) 


13.4% 

(11) 


54.9% . 

(45) 


a. Command and administrative courses 


14 , 6% 
(12) 


12.2% 

(10) 


8.5% 

(7) 


35.4% i 
(29) ! 


f # Sociologically oriented courses, 
e.g*, community relations 


30.5% 

(25) 


14.6% 

(12) 


11.0% 

(9) 


56.1% 

(46) 


g. A certificate program which meets 


18.3% 


8.5% 


4.9% 


31.7% 


basic credit training necessary for 
law enforcement officers of the 
area 


(15) 

j 


(7) 


(4) 


(26) 


h. A program certified to provide the 
basic credit training necessary for 
law enforcement officers of the 
area 


24.4% 

(20) 

j 


13.4% 

(11) 


6.1% 

(5) 


43.9% 

(36) 


i. Training in law enforcement that 
constitutes a major portion of the 
total law enforcement training in 
the area 


19,5% 

(16) 


14.6% 

(12) 


7.3% 

(6) 


41,5% 

(34) 

i 

i 


j . Some training courses that are 
accepted by the state in lieu of 
training academy courses 


j 22.0% 
(18) 

j 


14.6% 

(12) 


7.3% 

(6) 


43.9% : 

(36) | 



Note 1: Column headed A-A.S. includes institutions separately listed 

A.A.T., A. A. end A.S.* and other combinations in Table 4 above. 
Note 2 : Percentages shown are of numbers shown in relation to 82. 

Note 3: Some institutions listed may offer 4-year and graduate degrees. 
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Training is also provided by nine respondent graduate programs as 
shown in Table 8. 



Table 8, 

TRAINING BY GRADUATE DEGREE INSTITUTIONS 
BY DEGREE OFFERED 



M* A* 


M.S * 


M . P , A , 


i 

22.2% i 


66.7% 


ii.i% 


(2) i 


<6) 


(i) | 



N“9 

Note: Graduate program institutions also* 

may offer 2- and/or 4-year degrees. 



During the 1968-1969 school year, of the 68 respondent institutions 
(63.6 per cent of the 107 identified in earlier tables), six pro- 
grams reported only one training course while 16 offered eight or 
more. See Table 9. 

Table 9, 

NUMBER OF TRAINING COURSES OFFERED BY 
LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 



Number Per Cent Number of 

of of Programs Separate Courses 

Pregrams (N=107) Offered 



6 


5.6% 


~~ — — *— ) 

! 

i 1 


10 


9.3% 


2 : 


14 


13.1% 


3 I 


12 


11.2% 


4 | 


5 


4.7% 


5 


4 


3.8% 


6 


1 


0.9% 


7 


16 


15.0% 


8 or more 


! 39 

i 


36.4% 


No answer 


| 107 


100 % ; 




!. _ ... _J 


. - _ - - < 
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Forty-two of the programs offered from one to four training courses, 
while 26 offered from five to more than eight. Seventy-three of 
the respondents detailed the number of hours of training classroom 
instruction; one provided fewer than eight hours whereas 36 provided 
161 or more hours. See Table 10* 



Table 10* 

CLASSROOM THAI T G HOURS PROVIDED 
BY SEVENTY-THREE PROGRAMS 
DURING THE 1968-1969 SCHOOL YEAR 



Number Per Cent Number of 

of of Programs Classroom Hours 

Programs (3SN107) Provided 



6 


i 

; 5.6% 


8 hours or less 


2 


1,9% 


9-24 hours 


7 


6.5% 


25-40 hours 


8 


7.5% 


41-80 hours 


6 


5.6% 


81-120 hours 


8 


7.5% 


121-160 hours 


36 


33.6% 


161 hours or more 


34 


31.8% 


No answer 


107 


100% 





The 73 programs referred to above (plus two others not appropriate 
for inclusion above) are reported by degree title in Table 11* 
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Table 11, 



APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF CLASSROOM HOURS OF TRAINING 
PROVIDED BY 75 TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS BY DEGREE TYPE 

Number of Hours 



Jed for Training 


A, A, 


A-S. 


A.A.S. 


Total 


8 or less 


1 2.7% 


2.7% 


j 

0% 


5.3% 




: (2) 


(2) 


(0) 

j 


(4) 


9=24 


1.3% 


! o% 


i 1,3% 


2.7% 




Cl) 


(0) 

i 


i a) 


(2) 


25=40 


0% 


: 2.7% 


1 2.71 I 


5.3% 




(0) 


(2) 


(2) | 


(4) 


41-80 


2.7% 


4 . 0% 


1.3% 


8.0% 




j (2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(6) 


81-120 


j 

' 2.7% 


0% 


0% 


2.7% 


| 

i 

l 


| (2) 


(0) 


| (0) 


(2) j 

j 


121=160 


j 4.o% 


1.3% 


! 

4.0% 


9.3% 


I 


(3) 


CD 


| (3) j 


(7) j 


161 or more 


17.3% 


10 . 7% 


! ! 

4.0% 


32.0% 




(13) 


(8) 


(3) i 


(24) 



N-75 
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The number of separate training courses offered h' r 75 two-year 



programs is identified in Table 12 by title of program degree. 
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Table 12, 

NUMBER OF SEPARATE TRAINING PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 
TYPE OF TWO-YEAR DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Number of Separate 



Training Courses 


A. A, 


A.S. 


A. A.S. 


Total 


1 


1.3% 


1.3% 


0% 


2.6% 




(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


2 


4.0% 


2.6% 


2.6% 


9.3% 




(3) 


(2) 


(2) 


(7) 


3 


8.0% 


1.3% ■ 


0% 


9.3% 




(6) 


(1) 


(0) 


(7) 


4 


8.0% 


4.0% i 


4.0% 


16.0% 




(6) 


(3) 


(3) 


(12) 


5 


4.0% 


2.6% | 


0% 


6.7% 




(3) 


(2) ; 


(0) 


(5) 


t 


2.6% 


0% 


1.3% 


4.0% 


/ ! 

! i 

i i 


(2) 


(0) 


(1) 


(3) | 


l . 

l? 


i 0% 


1.3% 


0% 


1 . 3% 




(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


(1) 


8 or more 


4.0% 


4.0% 


2.6% 


10.6% 




(3) 


(3) 


(2) 


(8) 



Note 1; Some of the programs may be associated with four-year and 
graduate programs « 



Note 2: Seven two-year programs are excluded from the table (one 

A. A. T* 5 five A* A, and A . S . , and one "other combinations") , 



One hundred seven law enforcement programs had 40 ? 808 enrollees in 
their training courses . 

Eighty of the respondent institutions give academic credit 
for training provided by their own law enforcement programs, (See 
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Table 13.) Seventy-five Institutions give academic credit for com- 
pletion of standard, basic training at a police or other academy. 



Table 13. 

AMOUNT OF ACADEMIC CREDIT GIVEN BY 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FOR THEIR OWN TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Senior Credit Hours Number of % of Total 

Extended Universities (80) 



1-3 hours 


20 


25 


4-6 hours 


10 


12.5 


7-9 hours 


6 


7 5 


10-12 hours 


10 


12.5 


13-15 hours 


2 


2.5 


16-18 hours 


3 ' 


3,8 


19-21 hours 


0 


i o 


22 hours or more 


10 


j 12.5 


No response 


19 


23.7 


Total 


80 


100% 

_ _ 



Table 14 provides data on academic credit given for completion of 
training courses at two-year institutions; Table 15 gives data on 
academic credit for academy work by type of degree program. 
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Table 14. 



ACADEMIC CREDIT GIVEN FOR COMPLETION OF TRAINING 
COURSES AT 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS BY DEGREE TYPE 



Semester Hrs* Given 


A. A. 


A. S . 


A , A , S , 


Totals 


1-3 


7.3% 


7.3% 


14.6% 


29.3% 




(3) 


(3) 


(6) 


(12) 


4-6 


4.9% 


4,9% 


0% 


9.7% 




(2) 


(2) 


(0) 


(4) 


7-9 


2.4% 


2.4% 


0% 


4.9% 




<l) 


(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


10-12 


4.9% 


2.4% 


0% 


12.2% 




(4) 


CD 


(0) 


(5) 


13-15 


2.4% 


2.4% 


0% 


4.9% 




(1) 


(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


16-18 


0% 


2.4% 


2.4% 


4.9% 




(0) 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


19-21 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


22 cr more 


4.9% 


0% 


4.9% 


34.1% 




(2) 


(0) 


(2) 


(14) 



N=4l 
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Table 15. 

HOURS OF ACADEMIC CREDIT EXTENDED FOR ACADEMY 
DEGREE PROGRAMS BY TYPE OF DEGREE 



Semester Hrs. Extended 


A. A. 


A. S . 


A.A.S. 


Totals 


1-3 


4.5% 


0% 


9.1% 


13.6% 




(1) 


(0) 


(2) 


(3) 


4-6 


13.6% 


13.6% 


4.5% 


31,9% 




(3) 


(3) 


(1) 


CD 


7-9 


13.6% 


4.5% 


4.5% 


22,7% 




(3) 


CD 


(1) 


(5) 


10-12 


18.2% 


0% 


4.5% 


22 . 7 % 




(4) 


(0) 


(1) 


C5) 


13-15 


4.5% 


0% 


0% 


4.5% 




(1) 


(0) 


(0) 


Cl) 


16-18 


0% 


4.5% 


0% 


4.5% 




(0) 


(1) 


(0) 


CD 


19-21 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


CO) 


22 or more 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 




(0) 


(0) 


(0) 


CO) 



N=22 
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Academic credit is given, as well 5 for completion of courses of 
certain training programs which serve a national clientele as 



shown in Table 16. 



Table 16. 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENT INSTITUTIONS GIVING CREDIT 
FOR COURSE WORK IN TRAINING PROGRAMS SERVING A 
NATIONWIDE CLIENTELE 



Name of Training Program 



Number of Institutions 
Giving Credit 



Federal Bureau of Investigation: 
National Academy 



43 



Fort Gordon Military Police School 



14 



Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 36 

Southern Police Institute 29 



Various polygraph schools 



11 



An additional 56 institutions s above the 107 previously noted, 
indicated, that their facilities are available for use by agencies 
for training and directly offered by the institutions. 
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Chapter V, 



PERCEPTIONS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
EDUCATION FROM TWO PERSPECTIVES 

T he Essentiality of Higher Ed uc ation from the Perspective 
of Command and Management Le v el Police Positions 

While the police chief is an important, perhaps key 
decision-maker in the contemporary police world , the available 
literature in the police field pertinent to the chief, his role 
and perceptions about human behavior clearly represents an 
"underdeveloped area" in law enforcement research. Of particular 
relevance to the development of a police profession is the chief’s 
perception of the value of higher education. Recognizing the 
necessity for improved quality of police personnel * the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
recommended that "the ultimate aim of all police departments should 
be that all personnel with general enforcement power have baccalaur- 
eate degrees,""^ 

Although the Commission may have been talking in ideal 

terms about the educational direction of the police services, it had 

little empirical data relative to the chief beforehand with which 

to judge the impact its recommendations might have as they applied 

to individual police departments and their administrations. If the 

assumption that individual police departments are shaped largely by 

the administrators who staff them is a correct one, then it seems 

worthwhile to investigate the attitudes of police managers towards 

the development of their profession, 
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Specif ically, this part of the study attempts to relate 
command and management level police perceptions towards higher 
education to four important processes of police life: recruitment, 

promotion ? special staffing assignments (±.e,, planning research, 
training and community relations), and the quality of field service. 

Frequently, police academicians, researchers, and observers 
lapse into the habit of referring to higher education as if it were 
a phenomenon perceived by all in the same manner. To a large extent 
terminology used in the process of communicating ideas is responsible 
for this, and some confusion is, perhaps, unavoidable. For example, 
when a speaker uses the term "higher education" he usually is using 
the term with reference to his perception and subjective under- 
standing of it. The measuring of the term from the point of view 
of his audience, however* may vary according to subjective interpre- 
tations of the term which are conjured from the individual thoughts 
and experiences of those to whom he is speaking. If all police 
chiefs were to view higher education and its value in the same way, 
a diagrammatic view of their perceptions would reflect the following: 

[Police Chiefs] 4“—“' — [Higher Education] 

It is contended, however, that perceptions of the value of 
higher education will vary according to the definitions of reality 
offered from the subjective vantage of different police chiefs. 
Saunders states, for example, "There is no common agreement among 
police officials or educators as to what is meant by T higher 
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education for police, ' and the resultant confusion further compli- 
cates efforts to raise professional standards or to develop new 

o 

educational programs.'"" Pragmatically, the following scheme seems 
more useful for the purposes of these analyses: 



Police Chiefs— ^[Higher Education ]4 — -Police Chiefs 
(Type A) T (Type C) 

Police Chiefs 
(Type B) 



If the contention is correct, that different types of police 
administrators view higher education in different ways, what is 
needed is some form of research which will reflect the different 
number of ways in which the term is defined* 

In the execution of this project, it was possible to 
check police attitudes toward many of the policy recommendations 
made by the President's Commission. This was particularly true 
with reference to the recommendations dealing with the four pro- 
cesses of recruitment, promotion, special-assignment staffing and 
the quality of police service. In this way, the research is 
important in the sense that while it allows the idealistic recom- 
mendations (goals) to remain, it permits the development of recom- 
mendations that have a realistic chance of implementation due to 
the attitudes of police administrators, thus moving the field 
towards the already articulated goals. 

The theory proposed here is that police administrators 

perceive the essentiality of higher education in more than one way. 

For practical purposes, components of the theory can be reduced to 
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a completely randomized design with two main effects in factorial 

3 

arrangement as indicated in Table 17, 



Table 17, 

FACTORIAL DESIGN OF POLICE EDUCATION THEORY 3 
Main Effects Levels 



A, Education 


(1) 


4 yr. liberal Arts 


(2) 


4 yr. Law Enf . 




1 


(3) No referent 


i B. Processes 


(1) 


Recruitment 


(2) 


Promotion 


i 

L - 


(3) 


Staff Assignments 


(4) 


Quality of Service 

j 



u 

Three statements per combination totaling 36 statements. 

There are 12 combinations (3x4) of the two main effects as illustrated 
in Table 18, 



Table 18. 

TWELVE COMBINATIONS OF THE TOO MAIN CATEGORIES 

EDUCATION 



A 3 



Education 


Education 


| 

• No Educational 




(College , Non-L , E , a ) 


(College, L.E. ) 


Referent 


B 1 


Recruitment A^B^ 


Recruitment A^B^ 


Recruitment A^B^ 




Education 


Education 


No Educational 


P 


(College, Non-L . E . ) 


(College, L.E.) 


Referent 


“ 2 E 


Promotion 


Promotion 


Promotion A^B^ 


0 

c 


Education 


Education 


No Educational 


E 


(College , Non-L , E , ) 


(College, L.E.) 


Referent 


B 3 s 


Special Staffing 


Special Staffing 


Special Staffing 


s 


Assignments 


Assignments A 9 B^ 


Assignments A^B^ 


E 

S 


Education 


Education 


No Educational 




(College, Non-L, E,) 


(College, L.E.) 


Referent 


B 4 


Quality of Service 


Quality of Service 


Quality of Service 




A 1 B 4 


A 2 B 4 


A 3 B 4 





f~Non“L.E* denotes non-Law Enforcement major, 
D L.E, denotes Law Enforcement major. 
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In the autumn of 1969 ? members of the Center for State 



and Local Government sought out and interviewed police administra- 
tors in depth. The statements of opinion by these officials, 
together with statements printed in police literature, provided 
approximately three hundred and fifty statements covering the 
domain of police education. Thirty-six statements were then 
sampled from this population to reflect the combinations illus- 
trated in Table 18 * The following are the thirty-six statements 
which police chiefs and command and management level police officers 
were asked to range as to their perception of the essentiality of 
education for policemen with the effects they represents 



1. By and large, liberal arts graduates prove to be less 
suitable for street service than non-college educated 
officers. (A1,B4) 

2. A person with a four-year college background in law 
enforcement is better able to understand the causes 
of crime and cope with the problem of trying to rid 
the community of its influences* (A2,B-4) 

3. A four-year college background in law enforcement 
generally prepares a policeman to cope with many kinds 
of situations more adequately* (A2,B4) 

4. A police agency must recruit personnel on the basis of 
their qualifications to fulfill a particularized need, 
(A3 ,B1) 

5* It is difficult for an intellectually inferior officer 
to successfully supervise a subordinate who is more 
intelligent than he by virtue of a four-year liberal 
arts education* (A1,B2) 

6* Individuals who have four-year college degrees with a 
major in law enforcement are generally more suitable 
for special staff assignments involving planning, 
research, training, personnel management and community 
relations than persons who have college degrees in 
other areas* (A2,B3) 
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7. Community relations is an important job for any police 
department and assignments dealing with this area 
should be turned over to a person with a well-rounded 
liberal arts education. (A1,B3) 

8. Planning research in the police field should be turned 
over to people in the department who have a liberal 
arts education in community problems and needs. (A1 ,B3) 

9. People who have faur-year college degrees with a major 
in law enforcement have deeper insights into the 
demands which special staff assignments impose upon a 
person. (A2,B3) 

10. The trained man has developed skills and attitudes 
needed to perform a complex task. The liberal arts 
educated man has developed his capacity to judge the 
worth, the performance, and the excellence of human 
action, (AL ,B4) 

11, Personnel must be recruited on the basis of their 
capacity and demonstrated ability to perform the duties 
and responsibi lit J e.s with which they are charged. 

People with four-year college degrees in law enforce- 
ment are the best candidates for employment and recruit- 
ing programs should aim at attracting these people into 
the police service. (A2,B1) 

12. If no candidate within a department is fully qualified 
by virtue of a college education to fill a vacancy for 
chief of police, this position should be opened to 
applicants from outside the department who do possess 
this qualification. (A1,B2) 

13, Actually, those people who possess four-year college 
degrees in the law enforcement field are less desirable 
recruits than those who hold a general liberal arts 
degree, (A2,B1) 

14. Efforts should be made to recruit four-year college law 
enforcement graduates because, in the long run, they 
will prove more useful to the field than those without 
an academic law enforcement background. (A2,B1) 

15, It doesn’t take a brilliant person to perform police 
duties. Few people lack the mental capacities to do 
police work, (A3,B4) 



O 

ERIC 
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16, 



Persons with four-year college degrees in law enforce- 
ment should he given promotion earlier than those 
with other college backgrounds since they are specially 
prepared to deal with problems in police work and can 
assume more responsibility, (A2*B2) 

17. Police recruiters should hire anyone who they think 
will do the job well. The fact that a person may have 
a college education has nothing to do with it* (A3,B1) 

18. Jobs related to personnel management should be given 

to officers without particular regard for the officer’s 
educational background. (A3,B3) 

19. Any person involved with police planning, training or 
management should have a four-year college degree with 
a major in law enforcement. (A2,B3) 

20. I don’t care what kind of education a man has. If I 
could turn him into a good policeman, I would hire him. 
(A3 ,B1) 

21 . It should be possible for the liberal arts educated 
people to enter the police service at a level above 
that of a patrolman, (A1,B1) 

22. The selection of four-year liberal arts educated 
people for special staff assignments in training, 
research, personnel management or community relations 
tends to limit the usefulness of the members and to 
restrict general police interest; tasks of command 
are made more difficult and other administrative 
problems are created, (AX,B3) 

23* It doesn’t take a formal education to train others 

how to be policemen. Training assignments should be 
given to the person who has the ability to train 
others, and who can bring a history of police exp or i- 

v ence to bear on training sessions, (A3,B3) 

24* People who have four-year college degrees with a major 
in law enforcement should receive higher job classifi- 
cations than those who have college degrees in other 
fields of study, (A2 ,B2) 

25- Special staff assignments could be handled by any 

police officer available at the time* The rigorous 
training that a man receives to become an officer is 
enough to enable him to cope with special assignments, 
(A3 ,B3) 
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26 . 



With few exceptions, the completion of four years at 
a college or university is a minimum requirement for 
top administrative and staff positions in other 
branches of government. No less should be demanded 
of administrative and supervisory personnel in our 
police departments, (A1,B2) 

27* Four-year liberal arts graduates are likely to be 

deterred from the police service by the fact that they 
traditionally have to start at the bottom of the 
ladder, (A1,B1) 

28, Promotions in police x^orlc should be based on one 

criterion: length of service, (A3,B2) 

29, In police service, there is no greater teacher than 
experience, (A3 ,B4) 

30, The police officer who has walked his beat as a 
patrolman, investigated crime as a detective, and 
managed the technical routine of station house 
activity as a lieutenant or captain, is not fitted by 
this experience alone to administer the complex 
affairs of a large police department, (A3,B2) 

31, The diverse demands on the police dictate that depart- 
ments recruit persons with specialised educational 
backgrounds in various disciplines such as lawyer, 
business administration experts, sociologists, 
communications experts and scientists, (A1,B1) 

32, The quality of a policeman's work has nothing to do 
with his educational background, (A3,B4) 

33, Sworn personnel, who, in various unpredictable situa- 
tions are required to make difficult command judgments, 
should possess a sound knovxledge of society and human 
behavior. This can best be attained through a liberal 
arts education. (A1,B4) 

34, No special consideration for promotion should be given 
to the person who has a four-year college law enforce- 
ment degree because the promotion process is complicated 
and based on much more than educational experience. 

<A2,B2) 

35, Generally speaking, those persons with four-year college . 
law enforcement degrees perform better as policemen j than 
those who have degrees in other disciplines* (A2,B4) 
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36, Promotion, should be given on merit without regard 
for the particular type of education a man has. 
(A3,B2) 

For the purposes of this study, the statements and the 

factorial design they represent are theoretical matters. The 

design is used to aid in the generation of what Brunswik calls a 

representative stimulus situation: by following the structure 

represented in the design, we insure situational comprehensiveness 

4 

on theoretical grounds. The basic datum is what the respondent 
does with the statements, i.e., interest thus lies in the subjects' 
final placement of statements along the continuum of choice. Any 
meanings or significances to be attributed to these behavioral 
discriminations come after the respondent has behaved, rather than 
before . 

The operations are provided in the context of Q-technique, 
a modified ranking procedure described by Stephenson."* 

The 36 statements were randomly numbered and typed on 
cards. Respondents were asked to give their reactions to each 
statement by arranging them on an opinion-continuum from +5 (most 
agree) to -5 (most disagree), with 0 (neutral, ambiguous, etc.) in 
the center as follows: 



Score -5 -4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 

Frequency® 33334443333 

g 

Frequency refers to the number of cards to be placed under 
each numbered score. 



Rather than responding to each item singly, as in a questionnaire, 
respondents individually displayed all items along the continuum 
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with a given number being required to be placed beneath each cate- 
gory; in effect the process constitutes a forced distribution of 
priorities , 

The respondents themselves were obtained in a manner simi- 
lar to the way in which statements were obtained, i.e., by design. 
Respondents were selected from among police command and administra- 
tion personnel because of their responsibility for recruit-selection, 
and subsequent assignment. It was hypothesized (1) that there is a 
tendency for police administrators with no college experience to 
perceive the essentiality of education in a different manner from 
those who had successfully completed a two- or four-year college 
degree program, (2) that police administrators falling within the 
twenty-one to twenty-nine age group would have different perceptions 
from those in the thirty to thirty-nine and forty and over age 
groups, and (3) that the attitude of administrators would vary 
according to department size. For purposes of delineating these 
attitudes, the "size of department" concern was divided into four 
general groups as reflected in Table 19; the table shows various 
combinations into which respondents could be classified, e.g., a 
respondent might be 30 to 39 years old, in a small (under 30) 
department, and have four years of college education. 

Table 19. 

POLICE RESPONDENT CLASSIFICATIONS 



Main Effects Levels 



] Education (College) 


0 years 


2 years 


4 years 


Uge 


21-29 


30-39 


40 and over 


i 

j Department size 
1 


Small 


Med-Sm 


Med Large 


(under 30) 


(30-300) 


(300-800) (over 800) 
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During the course of the investigation , the research 
staff found it impossible to locate sufficient numbers of manage- 
ment level police officers in the 21-29 age group , particularly in 
medium or large departments, who possessed the other characteristics 
of the design. The design was altered by dropping the 21-29 age 
group, thereby bringing the theory more in line with the realities 
of the police world. Thus a 3x2x4 matrix was generated which pro- 
vided for 24 possible combinations of effects at work within the 
sample population. The matrix served as a guide to seek out all 
possible types of police administrators having the hypothesized 
attitudes represented here. For purposes of analysis, three admin^ 
istrators of each type c re included, or 3 x 24 - N * 72. 

Data gathering took place between June, 1970, and June, 

1971. Each respondent in the study provided his ranking of the 

statements (from "most agree" to "most disagree") and all 72 Q*- 

sorts were intercorrelated , providing a 72 x 72 matrix, and the 

correlation matrix was factor analyzed. Three principal axis 

factors resulted and were rotated to a position in simple structure 

as shown in Table 20. This means that of the 72 separate sorts 

provided 'b)^ the respondents, the statements were distributed in 

essentially three different ways. At this point it was possible to 

classify those individuals who clustered together — i.e, , those who 

organized the statements in a similar fashion— and construct one 

Q-sort from a weighted average of all their separate Q-sorts. This 

then reduced the data to three Q-sorts, representing three different 

points of view about the essentiality of education from the 
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perspective of police administrators s and these can be observed 
separately and comparatively for any implications that might be 
derived in terms of the theory offered above. 

Host factor work proceeds by correlating tests across a 
sample of persons. Inverted factor work, of which this aspect of 
the project is an example, proceeds by correlating respondents 
across a sample of teats, where "tests" in this case are O-state- 
ments . Correlation under these conditions indicates the extent 
that respondents did or did not rank the statements in essentially 
the same pattern, providing an indication as to how the world of 
police administrators is segmented relative to the phenomenon of 
higher education. Factors now represent clusters of like-minded 
persons, not clusters of traits.^ Further, the factors in this 
study are inductive, such that individual membership in a factor 
is non-arbitrary * The first 27 respondents in Table 20 are members 
of Factor 1 because they organized the statements in essentially 
the same way. The factor array (see Table 21) is simply their 27 
Q-sorts , which are already similar, averaged together. The factors 
then are nonarbitrary types of police administrators. An analysis 
of variance and the factor correlations for Factors 1-3 are included 
below. 

Much typological work, on the other hand, is arbitrary, 
with respondents assigned to a type or not assigned to a type as a 
function of operations performed by the investigator. For example, 
whether a person is typed as liberal, conservative, radical or 
apathetic depends on the nature of his behavior relative to the 
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In the present 



arbitrary cut-off point imposed by the interviewer, 
study, however, police administrative or command personnel classify 
themselves by behaving or not behaving alike as manifested in the 
intercorrelations based on their independent card sortings. For 
illustrative purposes, scatter diagrams for Factors 1.-3 have been 
provided in Figures 1-3. 

Table 20 

ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX OF 72 RESPONDENTS 



Respondent * s # 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


1 


.594 ~ 


j .217 

i 


.023 


2 


,697 


.292 


.062 


3 


.808 


. 089 


.035 


4 


.696 


.317 


.013 


5 


.790 


| .132 
i 


.231 


6 


.806 


i 

.285 


.026 


7 


.646 


.027 


-.146 


8 


.845 


.063 


-.074 


9 


.816 


.175 


.203 


10 , 


.618 


.310 


.135 


11 


.774 


.156 


.325 


12 


.829 


-.027 


.044 


13 


.862 


-.056 


.088 


14 


.730 


.225 


.080 


15 


.832 


.190 


-.160 
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pendent’s # 


Factor 


1 


Factor 


2 Factor 


16 


.779 


.163 


.137 


17 


.828 


.098 


-.043 


18 


.812 


.215 


.169 


19 


.684 


.198 


.213 


20 


.756 


-.010 


.266 


21 


.760 


,227 


-.336 


22 


.852 


-.075 


.041 


23 


.776 


,217 


.248 


24 


.685 


.041 


-.069 


25 


.767 


.294 


.197 


26 


,623 


.245 


.252 


27 


,818 


,030 


-.150 


j 


.J 






28 


,104 


,710 


-.046 


29 


.206 


.762 


.242 


30 


,263 


.538 


.137 


31 


-.568 


.612 


.001 


32 


,177 


.717 


-.098 


33 


.117 


.821 


-.113 


34 ' 


.139 


,818 


-.007 


35 


.279 


,124 


i ,847 

| 


36 


.571 


,100 


[-.594 


37 


.202 


.069 


.070 


38 


.015 


.023 


.109 


39 


.050 


.494 


,235 
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Respondent's # 
40 



41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 



47 



43 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 



58 ' 

59 

60 
61 
62 
63 



Factor 1 
.378 
.399 
.465 
.356 
.486 
.688 
.211 
.600 
.469 
.444 
.115 
-.047 
.293 
.037 
.752 
.269 
.008 
.736 
.694 
.402 
.518 
.748 
.537 
.409 



Factor 2 
.038 
.410 
.268 
.543 
.233 
.426 
.276 
.414 
,184 
.001 
.263 
.330 
.422 
.696 
.188 
.338 
,515 
.148 
.436 
.441 
.395 
.137 
.074 
.496 



Factor 3 
.007 
-.144 
.485 
.403 
.071 
-.196 
-.144 
.034 
.233 
.051 
.154 
,283 
.046 
.032 
,070 
.155 
.322 
,387 
.153 
.296 
.473 
.362 
.097 
.442 
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mclent * s // 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


64 


.600 


.367 


.154 


65 


.117 


.821 


-.113 


66 


.552 


.480 


.137 


67 


.187 


.267 


,038 


68 


.086 


.584 


-.074 


69 


.675 


.432 


.151 


70 


.436 


.527 


-.281 


71 


.722 


.002 


.164 


72 


.288 


.285 


.143 



P<.05 
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Table 21 



FACTOR ARRAYS OF THE 36 STATEMENTS 



Stateiuont # 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 



Factor 3 



1 


-2 


0 


-2 


2 


4 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 


-1 


4 


0 


-1 


-1 


5 


1 


-2 


0 


6 


i 


2 


3 


7 


2 


1 


1 


8 


0 


-1 


0 


9 


3 


2 


4 


10 


1 


-1 


3 


11 


3 




2 


T } 


2 


-2 


-5 


13 


-4 


-2 


-3 


14 


4 


0 


5 


15 


-5 


-5 


-2 


16 


-1 


-5 


-1 


17 


-3 


5 


-4 


18 


-4 


-3 


1 


19 


0 


-3 


2 


20 


-2 


4 


-3 


21 


1 


-k 


-5 


22 


-1 


0 


5 


23 


-1 


4 


4 


24 


-1 


-4 


3 


25 


-4 


-4 


0 


26 


5 


1 


-4 


27 


5 


5 


-1 


28 


-5 


-5 


1 


29 


-2 


1 


5 


30 


5 


4 


-5 


31 


3 


0 


-3 


32. 


-5 


=1 


0 


33 


2 


-3 


-4 


34 


-3 


3 


-2 


35 


0 


1 


4 


36 


-3 


5 


-2 
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Table 22. 



VARIANCES 3 



Total Variance * 53.86126 



i'actor Column Total 



Per Cent of Common Per Cent of Total 



1 23.26624 

2 9.98593 

3 3.93740 



43.10661 

18.54010 

7.31026 



32.31422 

13.86935 

5.46861 



The residual of the total variance was distributed relatively 
equally among seven other possible factors 5 which all proved to be 
minor variations of the reported three factors and were dropped 
from this analysis since they would not have increased the explan- 
atory power of the findings. Factor loadings >±.341 were regarded 
as significant. Respondents 1 through 36 were purely loaded on 
only one factor and were regarded as defining variables. Respond 
dents 37 through 72 were either loaded significantly on more than 
one factor , or on no factor. In either case, they could not be 
regarded as purely defining variables for purposes of this 
analysis . 



Table 23. 

FACTOR CORRELATIONS 



Factor 


1 


2 


3 


1 

4 


1.000 


0.242 


-0.006 


2 


0.242 


1.000 


0.073 


3 


-0.006 


0.073 


1.000 




70 



86 
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Figure 1. 

Factor 1 respondent..'* and their location in two— factor space. 
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respondents and their location in two— factor space. 
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Figure 3, 



Factor 3 respondents and their location in two-factor space. 
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The Factors and Their Intarpf station 



From the data obtained in the Q-sorts emerged three 
dominant factors or, in effect, three types of police administra- 
tors , This section of the report describes the characteristics of 
each factor, discusses their differences in relation to each other, 
points out areas of consensus common to all three, as well as 
reporting on implications of the findings. 



Factor 1 - Law Enforcement Education Oriented , The first factor 
is composed of respondents 1 through 27 (see Table 20) and can be 
described as law enforcement education-oriented - These respondents 
seem to be saying that the nature of police work demands above- 



average qualifications, a college-educated man has such qualifica- 
tions, and, all things being equal, a man with a college education 
and a law enforcement major is preferable to a man without these 
qualifications. They apparently agree with Saunders, who states, 
"The reasons advanced for college education for police are essen- 



tially the same as those used to justify higher education as pre— 

7 

paration for any other career. They rest more on faith than fact." 
This type of administrator seems committed to the belief that a 
formal law enforcement education is a functional necessity for the 
policeman of the future, as indicated by the scores given the state- 
ments whu.ch follow: 

26, With few exceptions, the completion of four years at 
a college or university is a minimum requirement for 
top administrative and staff positions in other 
branches of government. No less should be demanded 
of administrative and supervisory personnel in our 
police departments. Scored at +5 (most agree). 

74 



14. Efforts should ba made to recruit four-year collage 
law enforcement graduates because ? in the long run, 
they will prove more useful to the field than those 
without an academic law enforcement background. 

Scored at +4 * 

2 . A person with a four-year college background is 
better able to understand the causes of crime and 
cope with the problem of trying to rid the community 
of its influences. Scored at +4. 

3* A four -year college background in law enforcement 

generally prepares a policeman to cope with many kinds 
of situations more adequately* Scored at +4. 

13 0 Actually, those people who possess four-year college 
degrees in the law enforcement field are less desir- 
able recruits than those who hold a liberal arts 
degree. Scored at -4. 

The salience of the education variable reflects itself 
with respect to attitudes about police processes* Considerations 
such as length of service, training, and experience do not, in 
themselves, provide a cutting edge for promotions and staffing 
assignments % 

28* Promotions in police work should be based on one 

criterion: length of service. Scored at -5 (most 

disagree) * 

32. The quality of a policeman’s work has nothing to do 
with his educational background* Scored at -5* 

25. Special staff assignments could be handled by any 

police, officer available at the time. The rigorous 
training that a man receives to become an officer is 
enough to enable him to cope with special assign- 
ments- Scored at -4* 

18 . Jobs related to personnel management should be given 
to officers without particular regard for the 
officer’s educational background. Scored at -4* 
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30. The police officer who has walked hie beat as a 

patrolman, investigated crime as a detective, and 
managed the technical routine of station house 
activity as a lieutenant or captain, is not fitted 
by this experience alone to administer the complex 
affairs of a large police department* Scored at +5. 

While the law enforcement education— oriented police admin* 
istrator agrees with the President T s Commission that: 

27 . Four-year liberal arts graduates are likely to be 
deterred from the police service by the fact that 
they traditionally have to start at the bottom of the 
ladder (scored at +5), 

they are relatively less convinced that the way to overcome this 

obstacle is by providing multiple levels of lateral entry, as the 

8 

President’s Commission suggested: 

21. It should be possible for the liberal arts educated 
people to enter the police service at a level above 
that of a patrolman. Scored at +1. 

Finaily, Factor 1 types seem fairly ego-defensive about 
their jobs as police officers Some aspects of police work have 
frequently been referred to as routine, mundane and even boring. 

Yet Factor 1 type individuals reject the notion that: 

15. It doesn’t take a brilliant person co perform police 
duties. Few people lack the mental capabilities to 
do police work. Scored at -5.^ 

Factor 2 - Results Oriented . Respondents 28 through 34 are repre- 
sentative of a pragmatic group of police administrators. This 
group is more interested in the demonstrated ability of a policeman 
rather than his education. This attitude is clearly expressed with 
reference to recruitment, promotion and training: 
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16. Persons with four-year college degrees in law enforce- 

ment should be given promotion earlier than those with 
other college backgrounds since they are specially pre-* 
pared to deal with problems in police work and can 
assume more responsibility. Scored at -5. 

21* It should be possible for the liberal arts educated 
people to enter the police service at a level above 
that of a patrolman. Scored at -4. 

24. People who have four-year college degrees with a major 
in law enforcement should receive higher job classifi- 
cations than those who have college degrees in other 
fields of study. Scored at -4* 

17. Police recruiters should hire anyone who they think 
will do the job well* The fact that a person may have 
a college education has nothing to do with it. 

Scored at. +5. 

36. Promotion should be given on merit without regard for 
the particular type of education a man has. 

Scored at +5 * 

20# I don't care what kind of education a man has. If I 
could turn him into a good policeman I would hire 
him. Scored at +4* 

23. It doesn f t take a formal education to train others 

how to be policemen* Training assignments should be 
given to the person who has the ability to train 
others % and who can bring a history of police experi- 
ence to bear on training sessions. Scored at +4. 

This pragmatic group of police administrators shares many 
of the attitudes of the Factor 1 group but apparently for different 

4 

reasons. For example , Factor 2 individuals also reject the idea 
that promotions should be given on the criterion of length of 
service (statement 28, -3), but whereas Factor 1 types might con- 
sider law enforcement education an important variable. Factor 2 
types would argue that ability and demonstrated talent are more 
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While Factor 2 types share the attitude that college 
graduates are likely to be deterred from police work (statement 
27 5 +5) s they would not be any more willing than Factor i types 
to alter the entry and promotion procedures of traditional police 
structures in order to attract college graduates. Similar to 
Factor 1 types, the results-oriented administrators reject the idea 
that officers are prepared to administer a department solely through 
having experience in the various functions of the department (state- 
ment 30, +4). Special staff assignments cannot be parceled out to 
just any policeman available at the time (statement 25, -4), but 
would probably remain the responsibility of the administrative staff. 
Finally, Factor 2 types are just as ego-defensive about the mental 
capacities required for police service as Factor 1 types (statement 
15, -5). 

In short, the results-oriented chief who administers his 
department sits at the apex of a meritocracy, it is likely that his 
closest associates have reached positions of status within the 
department largely through their effort, merit, skill and capabili- 
ties, They may or may not have a formal education, but they live up 
to the chief’s ideal expectation of what a good policeman should be. 



Factor 3 - Experience Oriented . The statement which distinguishes 
the experience-oriented administrator from his Factor 1 or 2 counter- 
parts is the fact that he believes : 



29. 



In police service, 
experience. 



there is no greater teacher than 

Scored at +5. 
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Beyond this characteristic, it seems likely that this type of 
administrator places high values on the maintenance of the status 
quo , and would opt to retain the current operating procedures of 
his department which probably have not changed for many years* 
Otherwise, Factor 3 types (respondents 35 and 36) would appear to 
be conceptually confused. 

The experience-oriented administrator believes that 
officers who have four-year college degrees in law enforcement 
possess deeper insights with respect to staffing assignments 
(statement 9 , +4); and he would admit that people with such degrees 
generally perform better as policemen when compared to other degree 
holders (statement 35, +4). However, the experience-oriented person 
is not convinced that education is important. It may well be that 
many administrators holding this view do not have any formal educa- 
tion (as is the case with respondent #35), and for this reason feel 
uneasy or threatened by those who have benefited from some formal 



education. This aspect is delineated from the experience-oriented 

administrator 1 s preference for the following statements : 

22* The selection of four-year liberal arts educated 
people for special staff assignments in training, 

- research, personnel management or community 

relations tends to limit the usefulness of the 
members and to restrict general police interest; 
tasks of command are made more difficult and other 
administrative problems are created* Scored +5* 



If no candidate within a department is fully qualified 
by virtue of a college education to fill a vacancy 
for chief of police, this position should be opened 
to applicants from outside of the department who do 
possess this qualification. Scored -5. 
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It should be possible for the liberal arts educated 
people to enter the police service at a level above 
that of patrolman. Scored at -5, 

26, With few exceptions > the completion of four years at 
a college or university is a minimum requirement for 
top administrators and staff positions in other 
branches of government. No less should be demanded 
of administrative and supervisory personnel in our 
police departments. Scored at -4, 

33. Sworn personnel who* in various unpredictable situa- 
tions, are required to make difficult command judg- 
ments, should possess a sound knowledge of society 
and human behavior. This can best be attained 
through a liberal arts education. Scored at -4, 

23. It doesn't take a formal education to train others 

how to be policemen. Training assignments should be 
given to the person who has the ability to train 
others, and who can bring a history of police experi- 
ence to bear on training sessions. Scored at +4, 




In a sense, it seems almost as if the exp erienee-or lent ed 
administrator tends to idealize about the direction of the police 
discipline in spite of his resistance to formal education. For 
example, he believes that: 

14. Efforts should be made to recruit four-year college 
law enforcement graduates because, in the long run, 
they will prove more useful to the field than those 
without an academic law enforcement background. 

Scored at +5. 

This indicates that, while the administrator is not convinced of 
the value of a college education, if forced to choose between 
candidates with a liberal arts education and candidates with a 
law enforcement education, he would choose the latter. It is 
doubtful that too much energy would be expended in search of either 
type of degree holder (statement 12, -5); but the fact that a person 
has an education may be attractive to recruiters (statement 17 , ™4), 
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The position of the chief should not be opened to just any 
officer who has performed a variety of jobs in the police field 
(statement 30, -5) , but the chief does not necessarily need, a formal 
education either (statement 12, -5). The experience-oriented admin- 
istrator would opt for the candidate who has the strongest combina- 
tion of experience and ability. 

Consensus . Despite the fact that police chiefs tend to segment them- 
selves into essentially three relatively independent points of view 
regarding their perceptions of education and its relevance to the 
processes of police work, there are certain areas where consensus is 
to be found. Three such areas center on the functions of planning 
research, community relations and particularized recruitment* Salient 
levels of agreement or disagreement were not reflected in the chief’s 
attitudes towards these subjects. It is inferred from these results 
that the chiefs regard these matters as being relatively unimportant 
in comparison to other topics reflected in the remaining statements. 

Recruitment, as a process, seems to be limited to patrolman 
entry levels, according to the chiefs’ frame of reference, and com- 
munity relations and planning research do not appear to be areas 
which generate much intensity of feeling for the chiefs. This may 
also reflect a position that a liberal arts education is regarded 
as relatively unimportant (see Table 24) , Consensus is also observed 
to exist on matters which reflect a higher degree of intensity of 
feeling. While specialists are viewed as rather unimportant appen- 
dages to the functions of a police department, the chiefs generally 
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Table 24.. 



CONSENSUS ON MATTERS OF LITTLE INTEREST 



Factor Scores 
1 2 3 



4, A police agency must recruit personnel 
on the basis of their qualifications to 
fulfill a particularised need. 

7. Community relations is an important job 
for any police department * and assign- 
ments dealing with this area should be 
turned over to a person with a well- 
rounded liberal arts education. 

8, Planning research in the police field 
should be turned over to people in the 
department who have a liberal arts 
education in community problems and 
needs. 



0 -1 -1 



2 11 



G -1 0 



perceive people with four-year degrees in law enforcement as pos- 
sessing deeper insights with regard to special staff assignments. 
Likewise there is general agreement that people with law enforce— 
ment degrees make the best candidates for employment, and recruit- 
ment programs should be aimed at this group. Finally, consensus 
centers around the belief that police service may be a "special 
calling,"' and that it takes special talents to do police work (see 
Table 25), 

A word of caution is in order for the consensus observed 
above. One must be careful not to assume that just because admin- 
istrators are agreeing, disagreeing or expressing indifference 
toward a particular phenomenon that they are doing so for the same 

reasons. Perceptions and attitudes are qualitatively modified 
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Table 25. 



CONSENSUS ON MATTERS INVOLVING INTENSITY OF FEELING 



Factor Scores 
12 3 



9# People who have four-year college 

degrees with a major in law enforce- 
meat have deeper insights into the 
demands which special staff assign- 
ments impose upon a person. +3 +2 +4 



11, Personnel must be recruited on the 
basis of their capacity and demon- 
strated ability to perform the duties 
and responsibilities with which they 
are charged. People with four-year 
college degrees in law enforcement 
are the best candidates for employ- 
ment, and recruitment programs 
should aim at attracting these people 

into the police service. +3 +3 +2 

15. It doesn't take a brilliant person to 
perform police duties. Few people 
lack the mental capacities to do 

police work. -5 -5 -2 




according to the independent under standings of reality as defined 
by each separate group. For example. Factor 1 types believe that 
law enforcement education is important for a person to function in 
the police world and this belief leads the group to assert the 
need for recruitment drives to focus on persons with such qualifi- 
cations. Yet Factor 3 types, while not convinced of the value of 
a college education, would argue that if recruitment programs are 
to focus anywhere, they should focus on the four-year law enforce- 
ment graduates* Although the Factor 3 types may be ,, ideali 2 ing ,, 
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about their notions of how the police field should develop, their 
perceptions, in this instance at least, lead them to accept the 
same conclusion as Factor 1 types. 

There appears to be greater latitude for consensus be- 
tween Factor 1 and 2 types (see their factor scores for statements 
3,18 ,25, 27, 28 and 30). than between Factors 1 and 3 (statements 
1 and 14), or Factors 2 and 3 (statements 23 and 33}* A "middle 
ground" for all types may well be represented in Factor 2 types. 

The emphasis upon results, ability and promotion by merit is not 
one likely to prove incompatible with Factor 1 or 3 types* In any 
event, sound policy recommendations should be based on the greatest 
degree of consensus* The assumption at work here is that recommen- 
dations based upon significant levels of shared perceptions have 
the best chance of policy implementation by the greatest number of 
key decision-makers in individual police departments: namely among 

command and management level police administrators* 

What has been illustrated thus far is that police adminis- 
trators do not perceive the essentiality of higher education along 
a unid imens ional plane and that the perceptions of these personnel 
can be organized in at least three distinct ways. This finding has 
been documented in factor-analytic terms. No claim, of course, can 
be made on the basis of a study like this regarding the percentage 
of this or that factor type, but the inclusion of another group of 
respondents, even 1000 in number, would do little more than fill 
the factor space and, perhaps, add another distinct factor or two. 
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However, additional factors would in no way detract from the ones 
discovered in this analysis. This study was designed to illustrate 
the different ways in which the police administrator audience was 
segmented, and this can be done without recourse to large numbers 
of cases. 

The scope of this research was limited in two respects. 
First * there was an interest in determining how police administra- 
tors perceived the essentiality of education, specifically a four- 
year education at a college or university (consideration of junior 
college two-year degree programs and training academies were beyond 
the scope of the research) . The non-inclusion of two-year degree 
programs in the study design suggests an additional area of research 
study. However, it is the opinion of the research staff, supported 
by extensive field interviews, that the addition of a two-year level 
in the factorial design would not add to or materially alter the 
three basic administrative perspectives of the essentiality of edu- 
cation. Second, respondents were selected from municipal police 
departments. There is reason to believe on the basis of extensive 
field observations, however, that the inclusion of respondents rep- 
resenting state police and highway patrols, and other state and 
local agencies would not radically alter the findings but, rather, 
would serve to substantiate them; there is reason to believe, con- 
versely, that inclusion of respondents from county sheriff’s depart- 
ments would produce a different pattern. 
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The study provided an opportunity to gather data important 
to the evaluation of past recommendations made by others and to 
gauge, on the basis of these data, the chances for their implementa- 
tion. The Presidents Commission argued that: "Police candidates 

must be sought in the colleges, and especially among liberal arts 
and social science students . On the basis of our data, there is 
no reason to believe that police administrators Would be inclined to 
recruit liberal arts and social science students whom they would 
consider less desirable to law enforcement graduates. All three 
types of police administrators would concur with the Commission 
that i "College graduates are likely to be deterred from a police 
career by the fact that it traditionally and almost universally 
starts at the bottom. Yet, almost every administrator would 
reject the Commission 1 s recommendation "...to allow police candi- 
dates to enter departments at levels of qualification, competence, 

12 

responsibility and pay." This seems like an almost irreconcil- 
able problem. 

In order for a scheme allowing for multiple lateral-entry 
to work, traditional police structures must be changed. In order 
for traditional police structures to be changed, the cooperation of 
supervisory personnel is required. Without this cooperation, (1) 
college graduates predictably will continue to be deterred from 
police service, (2) traditional police structures will be maintained 
and reinforced by supervisory personnel who are either unable or 
unwilling to change them and, perhaps most unfortunately, (3) as a 
result of not being able to compete for college educated persons, 
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the quality of police service will decline. For the foreseeable 
future, and if this trend continues, the continuation of traditional 
structures will move the police world further away from the ever— 
changing and dynamic society of which it is a part and in which 
there is a continually rising educational level of the general 
American population. There exists some evidence suggesting that 
some law enforcement agencies are maintaining a world of values 
which is seemingly out of step with the rest of society. The data 
tends to suggest that such a perception is not likely to be altered 
without some form of change in the law enforcement world or change 
in public perception of the police role. 

The data reflects the fact that police supervisors essen- 
tially agree with the Commissions declaration that police depart- 
ments should recruit more actively on college campuses (see factor 

13 

scores for statement 11), But without the ability to compete 
with other professions in terms of role satisfaction and pay that 
can be offered to college graduates, it seems unlikely that recruit- 
ment drives on college campuses will greatly exceed present success 
levels. In a survey of 270 police educators who were requested to 
rank-order the reasons why graduates did not enter law enforcements 
the most mentioned response was low pay scales while the next was 
low social status. Furthermore, it is one thing for police admin- 
istrators to believe that recruitment programs should aim at 
attracting college graduates into existing police structures, but 
quite another to expend the necessary effort to organize and co- 
ordinate relevant recruitment drives, r 
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A further Commission recommendation that "police depart— 
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ments should take immediate steps to establish a minimum require- 
ment of a baccalaureate degree lor all supervisory and executive 



26* With few exceptions, the completion of 
four years at a college or university 
is a minimum requirement for top admin- 
istrative and staff positions in other 
branches of government* No less should 
be demanded of administrative and super- 
visory personnel in our police departments » +5 +1 -4 



A further Commission assertion that "the long-range objective for 
high-ranking officers should be advanced degrees in the law, socio- 
logy, criminology, police or public administration, business manage- 
ment, or some other appropriate specialty," is regarded as suspect 
by respondents who generally see only the law enforcement-related 
studies as having utility for police service if, indeed, the respon- 
dent is convinced of the general utility of a college degree. 



tion that "Traditional procedures often inhibit the rapid promotion 
of able officers. n (See Table 27.) If there is any correlation 
between a four -year college degree in law enforcement and the ability 




Table 26). 



Table 26. 



THE BACCALAUREATE REQUIREMENT 
FOR POLICE SELECTION 



Factor Scores 
12 3 



This research tends to reinforce the Commission 1 s observa- 
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of the officer possessing it * the association of the two variables 
is not reflected in the promotion process. 

Table 27. 

EARLIER PROMOTION FOR HOLDERS OF 
BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 



Factor Scores 
12 3 



16. Persons with four -year college degrees 
in law enforcement should be given 
promotion earlier chan those with other 
college backgrounds since they are 
specially prepared to deal with problems 
in police work and can assume more 

responsibility, -1 -5 -1 



The Commission also noted that , for a variety of reasons , police 
personnel 

are virtually "frozen" into the departments in which 
they started. An officer whose special skills are 
in oversupply in his own department cannot move into 
a department where those skills are in demand. An 
officer who seeks to improve his situation by moving 
from a e’ -"1 department where opportunities for 
ad vane emeu u are few to a large department where they 
are numerous cannot do it, nor can a city officer 
who would like to work in a small community follow 
his inclination , 15 

This "frozen" position may be most characteristic of individuals 
with college degrees who are in search of jobs as chiefs. The 
data show that the idea of hiring a chief from outside the recruit* 
ing department met with but little enthusiasm by Factor 1 types 
and outright hostility by Factor 3 types (see Table 28) . 
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Table 28, 



LATERAL ENTRY FOR CHIEFS OF POLICE 



Factor Scores 
12 3 



12, If no candidate within a department is 
fully qualified by virtue of a college 
education to fill a vacancy for chief 
of police, this position should be 
opened to applicants from outside of 
the department who do possess this 

qualification, +2 -2 -5 
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On balance, in the four years since the Commission’s 
report, it appears that many of the problems previously identified 
are still problems, and that a few of the solutions offered appear 
to be untenable. This is not to suggest that no progress is being 
made; advancements are being made on many fronts of the police 
field, yet much remains to be done. For instance, according to 
LEAA 1970 , 35,000 LEAA supported in-service police personnel were 

16 

enrolled in higher education courses during the 1970 fiscal year. 

This educational explosion will surely present challenges to the 
police establishment in the years to come. Importantly enough, 
more research and "hard data" are needed upon which to base future 
policy goals. Social scientists generally feel inhibited in 
carrying out research projects which strike at "gut” issues (i,e, f 
the chief, his perceptions about the police field, and his role in 
the decision-making processes of departmental management); and police 
administrators are generally equally as suspicious of research scien- 
tists interested in determining their true feelings about a given topic V 
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Perceptions of Laxa Enforcement Graduates Towards Higher Education 



Until very recently it was accepted as a truism that in 
police service virtually no department provided sufficient encourage 
ment for personnel to attend college* To a large extent, this obser 
vat ion still characterizes the state of affairs with respect to all 
but a few police departments which have developed incentive programs 
for the education of their officers. Generally speaking, the fact 
that an officer may have an advanced education has little or nothing 
to do with the officer f s prospects for a salary increment or a pro- 
motion, The knowledge that pay raises and promotions traditionally 
have been based on merit as evaluated by some standard of field- 
service has led many students and police administrators alike, to 
question the utility of an advanced education for police service. 

Undoubtedly, perceptions of low pay, long hours, little 
job status and the lack of career-advancement opportunities in the 
police field have deterred a substantial portion of educated people 
from law enforcement employment * While few would deny that the 
variables of merit and ability are important to the police service 
for considerations involving salary and promotion, there appears to 
be less concern about the evidence which suggests that the general 
educational index of American society is rising faster than that of 
the police service. This fact clearly bears some relationship to 
the perceptions of a generally well-educated population towards the 
status and amenities offered by the police service, and serves to 
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reinforce popular doubts about the utility of higher education 
for such service. 

Perhaps one of the most instructive methods of assessing 
the impact of higher education in police work is to inventory per- 
sonnel who have completed college degree programs specialising in 
polica-related subjects, and measure their perception of the use- 
fulness of their education for police duty. This assessment from 
the perspective of the graduate should provide some basis for the 
evaluation of law enforcement education, and its capacity to pre- 
pare graduates for careers in the police field . 

In the Summer of 1970, the staff of the Center for State 
and Local Government mailed questionnaires to graduates of six 
representative institutions of higher education which offer degrees 
in the field of law enforcement. The institutions were selected on 
the basis of regional representation, type of degree program offered 
(i,e. , two-year degree or four-year degree), and the length of time 
which the programs had been operating. The institutions vary in 
terms of the length of time the programs have been in operation from 
five to thirty-five years. From these colleges and universities, a 
sample of ,198 law enforcement graduates (42 from 2— year institutions, 
and 156 from 4-year institutions) was selected for the survey. The 
responses from these graduates constitute the basic data set for a 
study of the perceptions of higher education from their perspective. 

The questionnaire was designed to facilitate an expression 
of opinion relative to the quality of police education and the 
development of the careers of graduates from police programs. The 



combination of open-ended and close-ended questions were deemed 
appropriate for gathering as much specific information as possible, 
(A copy of this questionnaire is included in Appendix C.) 

Of the 198 graduates sampled, 123, or 62,1 per cent, of 
them stated that they were between the ages of 17 and 19 when they 
began their college work, and only 20, or 10,1 per cent of them, 
had begun their studies after age 30. See Table 29. 



Table 29. 

AGES OF BEGINNING LAW ENFORCEMENT STUDENTS 
BY DEGREE TYPE 

Degree Age Group 



Type 


17-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40 and over 


Total 


2-yr . 


45,2% 

(19) 


33.3% 

(14) 


21.4% 

(9) 


0% 

(0) 


N=»42 


4-yr . 


66,6% 

(104) 


26.3% 

(41) 


4.5% 

(7) 


2.6% 

(4) 


N=156 


2- and 
4-year 


62.1% 

(23) 


27.8% 

(55) 


8.1% 

(16) 


2.0% 

(4) 


H=198 



j 



74.8 per cent of these same respondents reported that they 
had completed their degree requirements sometime between the ages 
of 20 and 2S: 
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Table 30. 



AGES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT STUDENTS AT TIME OF 
GRADUATION BY DEGREE TYPE 



Degree 

Type 


Under 20 


20-22 


23-29 


Age 

30-39 


Group 

40-49 


50 h over 


No answer 


' Total 


2-yr , 


4.8% 

(2) 


2.8% 

(12) 


19.0% j 

(8) j 
! 


35.7% 

(15) 


7.1% 

(3) 


0% 

(0) 


4.8% 

(2) 


N=42 


4-yr. 


0% 

(0) 


42.9% 

(67) 


39.1% ! 
(61) | 


! 11.5% 
| (18) 


3.8% 

(6) 


1.9% 

(3) 


0.6% 

(1) 


N=156 


2- and 
4-year 


1.0% 

(2) 


39.9% 

(79) 


34.9% 

(69) 


16.7% 

(33) 


4.5% 

(9) 


1.5% 

(3) 


1.5% 

(3) 


N«198 



Given the fact that those students who fall within the 
lower age categories at the time of their graduation, especially 
from 2-year college degree programs, may be too young to be con- 
sidered for police service, it is not surprising that many of them 
continue their studies towards a baccalaureate degree. Eighty-one 
per cent of the associate degree-holders sampled stated that they 
had taken additional college courses towards a bachelor’s degree. 

Of this number, 10 respondents, or 23.8 per cent of the 2— year 
degree holders surveyed, reported that they had earned their bache- 
lor's degree. The pursuance of graduate work by law enforcement 
students appears to be a more common phenomenon among 4— year degree 
holders than among graduates of 2— year institutions. In part, this 
may be attributable to the fact that many of our 2— year degree res- 
pondents have not yet completed their requirements for a bachelor's 
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degree. To some extent, however, this fact reflects the differing 
philosophies of the degree programs. More commonly than not 3 two- 
year degree programs in specialized discipline are regarded as 
terminal programs, while institutions granting four-year degrees 
more adequately pi. pare a person for the possibility of further 
education, (See Table 31.) 



Table 31, 

POST-BACCALAUREATE DEGREE WORK 
BY 2- AND 4-YEAR DEGREE GRADUATES 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


2-year 


4.8% 


26.2% 


69.0% 


N=42 




(2) 


(11) 


(29) 




4-year 


37.8% 

(59) 


59.0% 

(92) 


3.2% 

(5) 


N=156 


2- and 


30.8% 


52.0% 


17.2% 


N=198 


4- year 


(61) 


(103) 


(34) 





A further distinction between the two sets of graduates 
can be noted with respect to their work experience while pursuing 
course work. By far, two-year degree candidates were more fre- 
quently employed as law enforcement officers than were baccalaur- 
eate students (see Table 32) , The fact that these individuals 
were employed while pursuing degree programs is significant in 
several respects. Typically, such students must either divide 
their time very judiciously between work and study, or take a 
reduced load of either. If the student-policeman is attempting to 
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raise a family simultaneously (and many attempt to do so) these 
additional burdens inevitably dictate that the student take a 
reduced course load. 



Table 32, 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS IN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OCCUPATIONS BY DEGREES PURSUED 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


1 2-year 


71.4% 

(30) 


23.8% 

(10) 


4.7% 

(2) 


N=42 




32.1% 


64.7% 


3.2% 


N-156 


4-year 


(50) 


(101) 


(5) 


2- and 


40.4% 


56.0% 


3.5% 


N=198 


4-year 


(80) 


(111) 


(7) 




When asked to comment on the suitability of their pre- 
paration by the kinds of courses the graduates had taken in 
college, 85.7% of the two-year students, but only slightly more 
than one-half of the four -year students expressed satisfaction 
with their course work (see Table 33) . Higher proportions of 
both types admitted, however, that they were satisfied with their 
course work while pursuing their education (see Table 34) * 

Table 33. 

PRESENT SATISFACTION WITH POLICE COURSES 
AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEGREE TYPE 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


2«year 


85.7% 

(36) 


7.1% 

(3) 


7.1% 

(3) 


! 

N«-42 


4-year 


55,8% 

(87) 


42.3% 

(66) 


1.9% 

(3) 


N^156 


2™ and 
4-year 


62,1% 

(123) 


34.9% 

(69) 


3.0% 

(6) 


N-198 
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Table 34* 

PAST SATISFACTION WITH POLICE COURSES BY LAW 
ENFORCEMENT STUDENTS ACCORDING TO DEGREE TYPE 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


2-year 


92.9% 

(39) 


4.8% 

(2) 


2.4% 

(1) 


N«42 


4-year 


73.7% 

(115) 


25.0% 

(39) 


1.3% 

(2) 


N=156 


2- and 
4-year 


77.8% 

(154) 


20.7% 

(41) 


1.5% 

(3) 


N=198 



The graduates were also asked to specify the types of 
courses they would add to existing programs in order to strengthen 
their academic preparation for police service. The most frequently 
mentioned courses among both two-year and four-year graduates were 
those which provided for a legal and practical orientation towards 
police duty (see Table 35). 



Table 35. 

COURSES RECOMMENDED FOR THE STRENGTHENING OF 
LAW ENFORCEMENT CURRICULA BY TYPE OF DEGREE HELD 



Suggested Courses 



Degree 

Type 


Law 


Practical 


Community 

Relations 


Riot 

Control 


Inter- 

viewing 


Other 


No 

Answer 


Total 


2-year 


11.9% 

(5) 


14.3% 

(6) 


7.1% 

(3) 


2.4% 

(1) 


2.4% 

(1) 


1 33 , 3% 
| (14) 


28.6% 

(12) 


N-42 


4-year 


14.1% 

(22) 


15.4% 

(24) 


10.9% 

(17) 


1.9% 

(3) 


3.2% 

(5) 


19.9% 

(31) 


34.6% 

(54) 


N-156 


2- and 
4-year 


13.6% 

(27) 


15.2% 

(30) 


10.1% 

(20) 


2.0% 

(4) 


3.0% 

(6) 


22.7% 

(45) 


33.3% 

(66) 


N=198 
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When asked to comment, on their current satisfaction, as 
compared to their past satisfaction, with their non-law enforcement 
courses, the levels of satisfaction with non— law enforcement courses 
remained approximately the same for both two- and four-year graduate 
(see Tables 36 and 37) , 

Table 36. 

PRESENT SATISFACTION WITH NON-MAJOR REQUIRED COURSES 
AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEGREE TYPE 

Degree Type Yes No No Answer Total 



I 

2— year 


76.2% 

(32) 


21.4% 

(9) 


2.4% 

(1) 


N=42 


4 -year 


64.7% 

(101) 


32,0% 

(50) 


3,2% 

(5) 


N-156 


2- and 
4-year 


67.2% 

(133) 


29.8% 

(39) 


3.0% 

(6) 


N=198 



Table 37. 

PAST SATISFACTION WITH NON-MAJOR REQUIRED COURSES 
AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEGREE TYPE 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


2-year 


76.2% 

(32) 


21.4% 

(9) 


2.4% 

(1) 


N=42 


4-y#ar * 


69,9% 

(109) 


28,2% 

(44) 


1.9% 

(3) 


N=156 


2- and 
4-year 


71,2% 

(141) 


26.8% 

(53) 


2.0% 

(4) 


N-198 



Both two-year and four-year graduates expressed satisfac- 
tion with their law enforcement instructors generally (90,5 per cent 
and 69,9 per cent, respectively); although the two sets of graduates 



differed in their opinions when asked to compare their police 
instructors with those from other areas (see Table 38) . 

Table 38. 

BATING OF POLICE INSTRUCTORS WITH INSTRUCTORS FROM OTHER AREAS 
BY LAW ENFORCEMENT GRADUATES ACCORDING TO DEGREE TYPE 



Degree Type 


Better 


Same 


Worse 


No Answer 


Total 


2-year 


57 , 1 % 

(24) 


35.1% 

(15) 


2.4% 

(1) 


4,8% 

(2) 


N=42 


4-year 


26.3% 


50.0% 


19,9% 


3.8% 


N«*156 


(41) 


(78) 


(31) 


(6) 


2— and 


32,8% 


46.9% 


16.2% 


4.0% 


N=198 


4-year 


(65) 


(93) 


(32) 


(8) 



When compared to Instructors from other academic areas 
on the basis of their command of the material, their ability to 
teach, and their general rapport with students, law enforcement 
instructors were consistently appraised lower by four— year degree 
holders than by the two-year degree graduates (see Tables 39 and 40) . 

Table 39. 

COMPARISON OF LAW ENFORCEMENT INSTRUCTORS WITH INSTRUCTORS FROM 
OTHER ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES ON THE BASIS OF COMMAND OF MATERIAL , 
ABILITY TO TEACH, AND RAPPORT WITH STUDENTS BY 2-YEAR DEGREE HOLDERS 





Better 


Same 


Worse 


No Answer 


Total 


CoMuand of 


69.0% 


26.2% 


0% 


4.8% 


N=42 


Material 


(29) 


(ID 


(0) 


(2) 


Ability to 


42,9% 


47.6% 


4.8% 


4.8% 


N=42 


Teach 


(18) 


(20) 


(2) 


(2) 


Rapport with 


78.6% 


16.7% 


0% 


4.8% 


N s 42 


Students 


(33) 


(7) 


(0) 


(2) 
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Table 40. 



COMPARISON OF LAW ENFORCEMENT INSTRUCTORS WITH INSTRUCTORS FROM 
OTHER ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES ON THE BASIS OF COMMAND OF MATERIAL, 
ABILITY TO TEACH, AND RAPPORT WITH STUDENTS BY 4-YEAR DEGREE HOLDERS 



Better Same Worse No Answer Total 



Command of 
Material 


39.7% 

(62) 


50.0% 

(78) 


7.0% 

(11) 


3.2% 

(5) 


N=J 56 


Ability to 
Teach 


14 . ,L% 
(22) 


52.6% 

(82) 


30.8% 

(48) 


2,6% 

(4) 


N=156 


Rapport with 
Students 

i 


64.1% 

(100) 


23.1% 

(36) 


11.5% 

(18) 


1,3% 

(2) 


N=156 



Finally, with respect to the promotion process in police 
service, four-year degree graduates expressed the opinion with 
greater frequency that their degree had given them a better oppor- 
tunity for advancement than when compared to those who possessed 
a two-year degree (see Table 41) . 

Table 41. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR PROMOTION AS PERCEIVED 
BY TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR DEGREE HOLDERS 



Degree Type 


Yes 


No 


No Answer 


Total 


2-year 


33.3% 

(14) 


35.7% 

(15) 


32.0% 

(13) 


N=42 


4 -year 


41.1% 

(64) 


26.9% 

(42) 


32.1% 

(50) 


N-156 


2- and 
4-year 


39.4% 

(78) 


28.8% 

(51) 


31,8% 

(63) 


N-198 
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CHAPTER V : 
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The Commission proposed a multi-level 



scheme of lateral entry for various types of police personnel: 
police officer, agent, supervisor, command and technical staff and 
chief administrator. On the basis of data developed in this study, 
Factor 1 type administrators do not consider this to be an important 
consideration while administrators of the Factor 2 and 3 varieties 
would be resistant or openly hostile to such a scheme* 

9 

This statement was extrapolated from an in-depth interview 
with a high-level police administrator* 
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Law Enforcement Assistance Administration* U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice* (Washington, B.C*: Government Printing House, 

1970), p, 55, 

This research staff frequently found respondents 
inhibited in their cooperation out of the fear that they were being 
"tested" as to their competence to perform their duties as police 
officers , 
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Chapter VI. 



O 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION 

The study on which this report is based was conceived as 
one almost exclusively concerned with police education or, perhaps 
in a more appropriate context, education for the police service. 

In the proposal leading to the study, however, reference was made 
to law enforcement training. Then, as the study developed, educa- 
tion in criminal justice was identified as a term more eommor^y 
used than education in law enforcement or police. 

Police education clearly is a term reflecting an interest 
almost exlusively focused on the police. Law enforcement, a less 
restrictive term, appears to embrace the functions of arrest and 
prosecution, although not all people understand the term in this 
way. Criminal justice apparently and generally, connotes a total 
concern with the areas of public and private security. In a legal 
sense it is concerned with legislation, arrest processes, prosecu- 
tion, adjudication, probation and parole, all within constitutional 
constraints. In a societal sense, however, it embraces such diverse 
matters as individual and group protest against an infinite variety 
of local, state, and federal actions, as well as the influence of 
racial prejudice, unemployment, substandard housing, discrimination 
against women, and a host of other factors presently affecting peace 
and tranquillity throughout the country. 
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The terms police educations law enforcement education, and 
criminal justice education, however, are still so relatively ill- 
defined that they do not provide realistic distinctions. Thus, 
though the title of this report contains the term police education, 
this chapter carries the title Criminal Justice Education because 
(1) most schools offering courses in the areas under discussion do 
not have curricula which would allow either broad or subtle distinc- 
tions, (2) titles of many schools are not truly descriptive of cur^- 
ricula or school goals, and (3) even those schools with police as 
part of their titles more often than not offer courses or programs 
in such related fields as corrections, 

A situation has arisen in which varied concepts of the 
goals of police education and of clientele of the educational insti- 
tutions have resulted in theoretical, academic, and organizational 
confusion. The large infusion of federal funds, though without 
doubt the key impetus to police education efforts, has been as the 
mythical Lorelei was to legendary sailors, an attraction to unfami- 
liar educational shoals. The result has been a less than orderly 
development of criminal justice educational efforts. 

This chapter, in the following sections, attempts to profile 
the criminal justice education efforts in this country. 

The Police Educational Phenomenon 

The development and implementation of accredited law enforce- 
ment education programs in this country f s institutions of higher 
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learning has been, even in the context of the rapid generation and 
growth of such institutions, a remarkable phenomenon „ 

Of 236 respondent institutions identifying the year in 
which they began to pian for law enforcement education programs, but 
14 had initiated such action in the 26-year span of 1930 to 1955. 
Eighteen more took their first planning steps in the five-year period 
of 1956 to 1960. In the following five years, 44 more were planning 
law enforcement programs — 12 more than had initiated action in the 
preceding 31 years* This was, indeed, a remarkable change of pace. 

The years of 1961 to 1964 broke with the past and were 
aligned with the future— 160 additional institutions joined the move- 
ment in the six-year span of 1965 to 1970. See Table 42* 

Table 42. 

RESPONDENTS BY PERIOD IN WHICH 
THEIR PROGRAM PLANNING BEGAN 



1930-40 


1941-45 


1946-50 


1951-55 


1956-60 


1961-64 


1965-68 


1969-70 


1.7% 


0% 


2.1% 


2.1% 


7.6% 


18.6% 


56.8% 


11.0% 


(4) 


(0) 


(5) 


(5) 


(18) 


(44) 


(134) 


(26) 



N-236 

Further analysis of Table 42 discloses that 204, or 86.4 per 



cent, of the 236 reporting institutions took their first planning 
steps in the last decade. 

Program approvals largely followed programming initiation on 
a predictable basis, and time lags became readily perceptible in 1961 
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to 1964; finally , liowevet , in 1969 to 3.970, approvals outnumbered 
new planning efforts. See Table 43. 

Table 43- 

PROGRAMS BY APPROVAL PERIOD 



1930-40 


1941-45 


1946-50 


1951-55 


1956-60 


1961-64 


1965-68 


1969-70 


0.9% 


0.4% 


j 2,6% 


1.8% 


6.2% 


13.7% 


49,3% 


25.1% 


(2) 


(1) 


(6) 


(4) 


(14) 


(31) 


(112) 


(57) 



N=236 



Table 43 further reveals that 88,1 per cent of the approvals 
were obtained in the past 10 years, with 74.4 per cent gained in the 



last five years. 

Two hundred thirty-four respondents identified the time each 
required from initiation of planning to progran approval. The average 
elapsed time for all approvals was 1,4 years, although the time varied 



from less than one year for 197, or 84.1 per cent of the institutions, 
to more than nine years for six, or 2.6 per cent. See Table 44. 



Table 44. 

TIME ELAPSED BETWEEN PLANNING 
INITIATION AND PROGRAM APPROVAL 



1 yr, or less 


2 yrs , 


3 yrs. 


4 yrs , 


5 yrs. 


8 yrs. 


9 yrs# or more 


*» 

r-i 

• 

00 


8,1% 


3,8% 


0.4% 


tN° 

» 

O 


0.4% 


2.6% 


(197) 


(19) 


(9) 


(1) 


(D 


(1) 


(6) 



N=234 
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Logically, before classes can be offered in a program, time 
lapses occur after program approval and initiation. This is clearly 
shown in Table 45 in which course offerings, in the 1969 to 1970 
period, run well ahead of both planning initiations and program 
approvals. First offerings of the 255 respondents reflected in 
Table 45 were made available in the period of 1965 to 1970. 



Table 45. 

FIRST COURSE OFFERINGS BY PERIOD 



1930-40 


1941-45 


1946-50 


19.-1-55 


1956-60 


1961-64 


1965-68 


*1 

1969-70 


1.1% 


0.4% 


3.1% 


2.0% 


5.8% 


13.3% 


44.7% 


29.4% 


(3) 


(1) 


(8) 


(5) 


(15) 


(34) 


(114) 


(75) 



N=255 



Although some institutions among 237 providing supporting 
data experienced time lags of as much as nine years or more between 
initiation of program planning through approval to first offering of 
courses, almost 82 per cent were able to open their classes within a 
single year, and an additional 12.7 per cent within a two-year span. 
See Table 46, 
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Table 46, 

ELAPSED TIME BETWEEN DATE OF PLANNING 
AND DATE OF FIRST OFFERING OF CLASSES 



1 yr, or less 


2 yrs , 


'3 yrs. 


4 yrs . 


6 yrs. 


8 yrs , 


9 yrs . or more 


81.9% 


12.7% 


2.5% 


0.4% 


0.4% 


0.4% 


1.7% 


(194) 


(30) 


(6) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(4) 



N=237 
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While a distinction is not made between the two— and four— 



year programs or institutions, it is interesting to note that some 
programs (11 among 182 reporting institutions, or 6,0 per cent) 
graduate students within one year of first efforts at program 
planning* See Table 47. 



Table 47. 

ELAPSED TIME BETWEEN DA 7 ^ OF PLANNING 
AND THE GRADUATION OF THE PROGjrciM'S FIRST STUDENTS 



1 yr * or less ; 


9 \ 

2 yrs . ) 

j 


\ 

3 yrs . j 


4 y r s . J 

= i 


1 5 yrs. 

| r . 


6 yrs . 


7 yrs . 


9 or more 


6 . 0 % 


29.1% 


25.8% 


16.5% j 


! 

! 6.0% 


3.2% 


1.6% 


11.5% 


(11) 


(53) 


i M7 > i 


U) 

o 


j (ID 


(6) 


(3) 


(21) 



N-182 



The last year in which no new program began to offer classes 
was 1958 , according to data received from 507 respondents* In the 
28-year preceding period, 1930 to 1957, but 26 institutions had 
begun classes. In the 12-year period of 1959 to 1970 , however, 481 
more were accepting students for classes* See Figure 4* 

Students 




This section of the report deals almost exclusively with 
student enrollment. It is concerned with trends of enrollment in 
the two- and four-year programs and with the negative aspects of 
study discontinuance by students. Discussed also are inter-institu- 
tional transfers. Attention is given, as well, to institutional 
recruitment of students into law-enforcement programs. 
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Enrollment Figures 



Enrollments reported by 510 resntr ients , including two-year , 
four-year, and post-baccalaureate programs, totaled 65,038 in 1969 
and 86,600 in 1970, an increase of 33.15 per cent. Enrollment in 
two-year programs, in this period, increased from 49,750 to 64,745; 
the numerical increase of 14,995 represents 30.14 per cent addi- 
tional students. Four-year enrollments increased 43,09 per cent, 
from 13,971 to 20,075, a gain of 6,104. Enrollment in masters 
programs rose to 1,605 from 1,213, a numerical increase of 392, or 
32.32 per cent. Doctoral student enrollments increased from 104 to 
175, or 68.27 per cent. See Table 48 

Table 48. 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 1969-1970 





1969 


% of change 


1970 


Total 


65,038 


33.15+ 


86,600 


Two-year 


49,750 


30.14+ 


64,745 


Four-year - 


13,971 


43.69+ 


20,075 


Masters 


1,213 


32.32+ 


1,605 


Doctoral 


104 


68.27+ 


175 




Two-year programs enroll about 75 per cent of all law enforcement 
students, four-year programs about 23 per cent, and masters and 
doctoral programs about two per cent. While post-baccalaureate 
programs did not report any part-time students, nearly one-half 
of two-year program students are in this group, and about 37% 3 per 
cent of four-year program students. From 1969 to 1970 the two- 
year percentage of students, both part- and full-time, dropped 1,72 
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per cent, the four-year group increased an almost equivalent 
amount, or 1.7 per cant. Post-bad., laureate enrollment percentages 
remained almost constants changing from 2.03 to 2.05 per cent. See 
Table 49. 

Tar le 49 . 



PART- AND FULL-TIME STUDENT 
ENROLLMENTS 1969-1970 





% Of Total 
Enrollment 1969 


% of Change 


% of Total 
Enrollment 1970 


Two-year 


76.49 


« 1.73- 


74.77 


Part-time 


40.31 


1.38- 


38.93 


Full-time 


36.18 


.34- 


35.84 


Four— year 


21,48 


1.70+ 


23.18 


Part-time 


8,64 


.01+ 


8.65 


Full-time 


12.84 


1.69+ 


14.53 


Masters 


1.87 


.02- 


1.85 


Doctoral 


.16 


.04+ 


.20 
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Respondents were asked to identify their enrollments by 
three classifications i (1) pre-service, or students with no law 
enforcement experience, (2) in-service, or those presently employed 
by an agency, and (3) prior service, or those with previous law 
enforcement experience, but not now employed in the field. Enroll- 
ment figures in these bases are shown in Table 50. 

Among the two-year programs, students studying on a part- 
time basis were preponderantly in-service personnel and this was 
true, as wexl, for full— time students. Those with prior service 
were few in number, representing, for example, only 0,35 per cent 
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Table 50 



ENROLLMENT FIGURES CLASSIFIED AS 
PRE-j IN- s PRIOR-SERVICE STUDENTS 



1969 Total Enrollment j 




j 65,038 


1970 Total 
Enrollment 


? ' 

*86,600 

i 


I 2-Year Total Enrollment 




49,750 


i 




T ‘ ' - ' 

;64,745 

j 


Part-time total 
enrollment 


26 j 217 




i~ ~ _ 


33,711 


i 

i 

i 


; Preiser vice 6,150 

: In-service 19,904 

Prior-service 163 






9,125 

24,384 

202 




1 

h 

\ 

l 


| Full-time total 

enrollment 


23,533 






31,034 


r, 

t 


Pre-service 17 ,899 
In-service 5,548 

; Prior-service 86 






24,145 

6,585 

304 




! 

1 


4-Year Total Enrollment 




13,971 

i 




j 20 , 075 


Part-time total 
enrollment 


’ 5,622 






1 

7,490 


i 

i 


Pre-service 2,236 
In-service 3,221 
Prior-service 165 






1,604 

5,749 

137 






Full-time total 
enrollment 


8,349 




< 


12,585 




Pre-service 7,095 
In-service 1,039 
Prior-service 215 






10,598 
1,805 
182 | 






Masters Total Enrollment 




1,213 






1,605 


Doctoral Total 
Enrol lmant 




104 






175 
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of full-time two-year students in 1970 and 0.21 per cent of full- 
time four-year students. Pre-service students far outnumber other 
classes in both two- and four-year programs. See Table 51. 



Table 51. 

PRE-, IN- 5 AND PRIOR-SERVICE STUDENTS 
1969-1970 



% of 1969 % of % of 1970 

Total Enrollment Change Total Enrollment 



Two -Year 








Part-time (See Table 49) 


40.31 


1.38- 


38.93 


Pre-service 


9.46 


1 . 08+ 


10.54 


In-service 


30.60 


2 . 44- 


28.16 


Prior- service 


.25 


.10+ 


,23 


Full-time (See Table 49) 


36.18 


.34- 


35,84 


Pre- service 


27.52 


. 36+ 


27.88 


in-service 


8.53 


.93- 


7.60 


Prior— service 


.13 


.22+ 


.35 


Four-Year 








Part-time (See Table 49) 


8.64 


.01+ 


8.65 


Pr a- service 


3.44 


1,59- 


1.85 


In-service 


4.95 


1,69+ 


6.64 


Prior-service 


.25 


.09- 


.16 


Full-time (See Table 49) 


12.84 


1.69+ 


14.53 


Pre-service 


10.91 


1.33+ 


12,24 


In-service 


1.60 


. 48+ 


2.08 


Prior-service 


.33 


,12- 


.21 



Discontinuance of Studies 

When asked to rank six listed reasons why students discon- 
tinued their academic law enforcement programs, there was a close 
similarity among the rankings provided by the 133 respondent two— 



year programs vis-a-vis the four-year program respondents. Ranked 
first and second by both two-year and four— jear programs, were 
recognition of inability (on the part of the student) to success- 
fully complete work, and academic failure. Financial inability to 
continue was ranked fourth by the two-year programs and third by 
the four-year programs. See Table 52 for complete rank-order 
listings . 

Table 52, 

RANK-ORDERED REASONS GIVEN BY TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS FOR DISCONTINUANCE OF PROGRAMS BY STUDENTS 



Two-Year Institutions 

1, Recognition if Inability to 
Successfully Complete Work 

2, Academic Failure 

3. Change of Interest 

4. Financial Inability to 
Continue 

5. The Draft 

6, In-service Student Whose 
Employer Does Not Favor 
Program 

Transfer Students 



Four-Year Institutions 

1# Recognition of Inability to 
Successfully Complete Work 

2, Academic Failure 

3, Financial Inability to 
Continue 

4, Change of Interest 

5* In-service Student Whose 
Employer Does Not Favor 
Program 

6. The Draft 

transfer from one program or 



Students apparently do not 
institution to another in significant numbers. In 1969, for 
example, 30 of 90 respondent two-year programs, or 33,3 per cent, 
reported only one to three transfers and only six, or 6,6 per cent. 



reported 20 or more. Four of 23 respondent four-year programs, or 
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17.3 per cent* reported one to three transfer students although 
seven, or 30.4 per cent, reported 20 or more. Of two-year 
programs, 73. or approximately 81 per cent, reported 10 or fewer 
transfers and, thus, only 17, or less than 19 per cent, reported 
11 or more. In contrast, 13, or more than 56 per cent of the 
four— year respondent programs, reported transfers of 11 or more 
students. See Table 53. 

Table 53. 

STUDENT TRANSFERS INTO TWO- AND 
FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS, 1969 



Numb er 


' Two-year 


| 1 

Four-year | 

i { 


1-3 


33.3% 


! 

17 . 3% j 




(30) 


(4) | 


4-7 


30.0% 


21.7% 




(27) 


(5) 


8-10 


17.7% 


4.3% 




(16) 


(1) 


11-15 


3.3% 


17.3% 




(3) 


(4) 


16-20 


8.8% 


8.6% 




(8) 


(2) 


20 or more 


6.6% 


30.4% 




(6) 


(7) 


Total 






Institutions 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Reporting 


(90) 


(23) 
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Recruitment of Students 



0£ 179 respondent two-year programs 165 ? or 92*2 per cent, 
report actively recruiting students as do 27 of 29, or 93.1 per 
cent, of the respondent four-year programs. Of 176 respondent two- 
year programs 7 47 , or 26.7 per cent, report a program specifically 
designed to aid in the recruitment of students from minority groups 
or the educationally disadvantaged. Eight of 29, or 27.6 per cent, 
of respondent four-year programs report similarly* Thus, approxi- 
mately 73 per cent of all reporting institutions do not have pro- 
grams to seek out such students. 

Contacts with law enforcement agencies is reported most 
often as a recruiting device; 155 two-year programs and 27 four- 
year programs report use of such contacts. One hundred forty -nine 
two-year programs and 75 four-year programs report use of brochures. 
Only seven two-year programs and three four-year programs report 
use of magazines. Table 54 reports on use of seven kinds of 
recruiting devices by reporting programs; it should be noted that 
24 two-year programs and five four-year programs report recruiting 
devices other than the seven identified* 

Program directors were asked to place in rank order five 
factors considered detrimental to recruitment of law enforcement 
students. Responses of two- and four-year programs were identical 
except that the former place T, pay scales in law enforcement" and 
"graduates of degree programs usually start at the bottom of the 
law enforcement ladder" in posit ions two and three, whereas the 
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Table 54, 



METHODS USED FOR RECRUITING STUDENTS 



Two-year Four-yeax- Total 

Programs Programs Programs 



Brochures 


85.6% 


} 14,4% 






(149) 


(25) 


174 


Newspapers 


90.9% 


| 9.1% 






(110) 


! cm 


121 


Magazines 


70,0% 


30.0% 




(7) 


(3) 


10 


Radio 


85.7 


; 14.3% 






(30) 


j (5) 


35 


Contact with Law 


85.2% 


14.8% 




Enforcement Agencies 


(155) 


(27) 


182 


Contact with 


67,2% 


12,8% 




Guidance Counselors 


(150) 


(22) 


172 


Participation in high school 


90.0% 


10,0% 




Career Day Programs 


(126) 


(14) 


140 


Other Means 


82.8% 


17.2% 






(24) 


(5) 


29 



four— year programs list these factors In reverse order. See 
Table 55. 

Table 55. 



FACTORS CONSIDERED MOST DETRIMENTAL TO THE 
RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS BY TWO- AND FOUR- 
YEAR PROGRAMS, IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 



Factor 


Ranking by 
Two-year 
Programs 


Ranking by 
Four-year 

Programs 


Social Status of law enforcement personnel 


i 


1 


Pay Scales in law enforcement 


2 


3 


Graduates of programs usually start at the 






bottom of the law enforcement ladder 


3 


2 


Opposition to college-educated personnel 






by law enforcement administrators 


4 


4 


Danger involved in some kinds of law 






enforcement 


5 


5 
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Faculty 



The section of the report dealing only with law enforcement 
faculty generally does riot distinguish among faculty of two-year , 
four^yeat, and graduate programs in presentation of data, except in 
reference to academic degrees held by faculty. 



Academic Qualff icaticms 

Vitae were received from 432 faculty members 1 serving in 
145 two-year programs, 68 four-year programs s and two doctoral 



programs. Of the 432, all but six, or 1.39 per cent , hold bacca- 
laureate degrees. Of the 426 baccalaureate degree holders, 292, or 
67.59 per cent, also hold masters degrees, and 102, or 23.61 per 
cent, have doctoral degrees.^ But 30, thus, of the respondent 
faculty have only bachelors degrees. See Table 56, 

It should be noted that 48 of the doctoral degrees , or 47 
per cent, are in the field of law. A spot cheek indicated that 
many, at time of award, were LL.B* or bachelor of law degrees. 

Many degree-granting institutions, the University of Akron for 
example, have recently retroactively retitled the bachelor of law 
degree and now award J.D. (doctor of jurisprudence) degrees instead* 



This was called to the attention of research staff when it was noted 



that 75 per cent of faculty identified as doctoral holders in two- 
year programs held law degrees* It is believed, as well, that some 
recorded baccalaureate law degrees may be eligible for conversion to 
doctor of laws degrees. 
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Table 56 



TOTAL FACULTY BY AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

Two^ and Four-year and (2) Graduate Programs 




; 


I Baccalaureate 426-98.61% 


Masters 292-67.59% 


Doctorate 102-23.61% 


Criminology 


21= 4,93% 


18= 6,16% 


13-12.61% 


Law Enforcement 


07-20.42% 


47=16,10% 


2^ 1.96% 


jCorrections 


1- .23% 


7= 2,40% 




Law 


33^ 1 , 15 % 


16= 5.48% 


48-47,06% 


Criminalistics 


; 2^ .47% 


3= 1.03% 




TOTAL 


144-33.80% 


91=31.16% 


63=61 .76% 


Social Work 


3- ,70% 


7= 2.40% 


2= 1.96% 


Sociology 


55-12,91% 


44=15.07% 


15-14.71% 


Social Science 


11- 2.58% 


11- 3,77% 


3- 2.94% 


IPsychology 


| IB- 4.23% 


15* 5,14% 




TOTAL 


87-20,42% 


77-26,37% 


20-19 . 61% 


Public Admin * 


29“ 6,81% 


54-18,49% 


9= 8,82% 


[Economies 


9- 2.11% 


1- ,34% 




Accounting 


3= ,70% 






Business 


22- 5.16% 


10- 3.42% 


1- ,98% 


TOTAL 


34= 7.98% 


11= 3.77% 


1= .98% 


Liberal Arts 


4- ,94% 






English 


19- 4,46% 


3- 1.03% 




(History 


15- 3,52% 


4- 1.37% 




[Philosophy 


2= ,47% 






[Languages 


3- ,70% 






Political Science 


35- 8.22% 


12- 4,11% 


3= 2.94% 


[Religion 


3^ , 70% 


3=1,03% 


1= .98% 


Anthropology 


2= ,47% 






Geography 


1- .23% 






TOTAL 


84-19,72% 


22- 7.53% 


4= 3,92% 


Education 


23-/5.40% 


31=10,62% 


4= 3.92% 


Health 




1= . 34% 




Physical Educ, 


1= .23% 


i 




Hygiene 


1- .23% 






TOTAL , 


25= 5.87% 


32-10 .96% 


4= 3,92% 


Medical Techni , 


1- .23% ! 






Medicine 






1= ,98% 


TOTAL 


, 23% ! 




1^ ,98% 


Mathematics 


5= 1.17% ! 


2- .68% 




Biology 


9= 2.11% ! 


1- ,34% 




Chemistry 


3 - ,70% ! 


2- . 68% 




Mech. Engineering 


1= .23% [ 






Nautical Science 


1- .23% i 






Geology 


2- .47% 






Agricultur a 


1= .23% 






TOTAL 


22- 5 ,16% 


5= 1.71% 




GRAND TOTALS 


426-98,61% ; 


292=67.59% j 


102=23,61% 
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Table 57 



TOTAL FACULTY BY AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

Two-Year Programs 



it of programs 145 



It of faculty 208 



6 or 2.88% o£ faculty have less than a baccalaureate degree 





Baccalaureate 


Masters 


Doctorate 


Criminology 


10- 4.95% 


5= 4.63% 




Law Enforcement 


45*22,28% 


23=21,30% 




Corrections 




6= 5.56% 




Law 


10 s 4.95% 


2- 1.85% 


15-75% 


Sub-Total 


65-32.18% 


36=33,33% 


15-75% 


Social Work 


la .50% 


1= .50% 




Sociology 


23-11.39% 


9= 8.33% 


2=10% 


Social Science 


7= 3.47% 


10- 9.26% 




Psychology 


7- 3.47% 


4= 3.70% 




Sub-Total 


38=18.81% 


24=22,22% 


2=10% 


Public Admin. 


9-4.46% 


17=15.74% 


1= 5% 


Accounting 


2- .99% 






Business 


10= 4.95% 


3^ 2.78% 




Sub-Total 


12— 5.94% 


3= 2.78% 




English 


13s 6.44% 


2- 1.85% 




History 


7 s 3.47% 


2= 1.85% 




Philosophy 


2= .99% 






Languages 


2- .99% 






Political Science 


25*12.38% 


2= 1,85% 




Religion 


1= *50% 


1= ,93% 




Anthropology 


1- .50% 






Sub=Total 


51-25.25% 


7= 6,48% 




Education 


13- 6.44% 


18=16.67% 


2=10% 


Physical Educ, 


1- . 50% 






Hygiene 


1= .50% 






Sub-Total 


15- 7.43% 


18=16.67% 


2=10% 


Mathematics 


1- ,50% 


2- 1,85% 




Biology 


5~ 2.48% 


1= .93% 




Chemistry 


2- .99% 






Mech* Engineering 


1- ,50% 






Nautical Science 


1= .50% 






Geology 


1= .50% 






Sub-Total 


11= 5,45% 


3= 2,78% 




Medical Technic. 


1- .50% 






TOTALS 


202 or 97.12% 


108 or 51.92% 


20 or 9.62% 
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Table 58 



TOTAL FACULTY BY AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

Four-Year Programs 



if of programs 68 ■* 2 graduate 



If of faculty 224 



All faculty members have a minimum of a baccalaureate degree 





Baccalaureate 


Masters 


Doctorate 


Criminology 


11= 4.91% 


13“ 7.07% 


13^15.85% 


Law Enforcement 


42-18 , 75% 


24-13,04% 


2“ 2.44% 


Corrections 


1- .45% 


1= .54% 




Law 


23-10.27% 


14- 7.61% 




Criminalis tics 


2~\ .89% 


3” 1,63% 


33-40,24% 


Subtotal 


j 79=35 .27% 


55^29,89% 


48=58.54% 


Social Work 


2= .89% 


6= 3,26% 


2- 2,44% 


Sociology 


32=14.29% 


35*19,02% 


13=15,85% 


Social Science 


4^ 1.79% 


1* ,54% 


3= 3.66% 


Psychology 


11=* 4.91% 


11= 5.98% 




Subtotal 


49-21 ,88% 


53=28.80% 


18^21,95% 


Public Admin, 


20= 8.93% 


37-20,11% 


8= 9,76% 


Economics 


9= 4,02% 


1= .54% 




Accounting 


,45% 






Business 


12^ 5.36% 


7= 3,80% 


1- 1.22% 


Sub-Total 


22= 9.82% 


8= 4.35% 


1,22% 


Liberal Arts 


4= 1.79% 






English 


6- 2.66% 


1= .54% 




History 


8= 3.57% 


2-11.09% 




Languages 


1= .45% 






Political Science 


IQ® 4.46% 


; 10= 5.43% 


4= 4 , 88% 


! Religion 


2= ,89% 


: 2- 1.09% 




! Anthropology 


1= .45% 






| Geography 


1- .45% 






| Sub-Total 


33-14.73% 


15= S * 15% 


4- 4.83% 


| 

j Education 


10= 4.46% 


13= 7,07% | 


2= 2,44% 


; Health 




i 1= .54% 




j Sub-Total 

! 


10= 4.46% 


! 14 s 7.61% S 


2= 2,44% 


1 

Medicine 




i 


1- 1,22% 

\ 


; Mathematics 


4= 1.79% 


1 j 


i 


; Biology 


4* 1.79% 


j 


\ 


I Chemistry 


1= .45% 


1= .54% ! 




jMech. Engineering 




i : 

. | 




j Geology 


1- .45% 






1 Agriculture 


i ,45% 


s 1= ,54% | 




Sub-Total 

| 


J 11^ 4.91% 


2= 1.09% | 




' TOTALS 


i 

j 224=100% 


184=63.39% 


82-36.611 ! 

_ J 
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Among 202 respondent institutions, 30 two-year programs of 
176 reporting have no full-time faculty 9 nor have five of 26 four— 
year programs* Almost one-half of the two-year programs, 85 of 
176, have but one full-time faculty member whereas only six of 26 
rep' ; undent four-year programs similarly report* Two of each kind 
of program report seven or more full-time faculty. Nine of the 
two-year programs have four to six such faculty whereas but one of 
the four-year programs has faculty in such numbers. See Table 59, 



Table 59, 

NUMBER OF FULL-TIME FACULTY 
BY TOO- AND FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



ERIC 



Number of 


Two-year 


Four^year 


Faculty 


Programs 


Programs 


i 

i 

! ! 


48.3% 


1 

23,1% 




(85) 


(6) 


0 


21.0% 


23.1% 


i 


(37) 


(6) 


% 


7.4% 


23.1% 


J 


(13) 


(6) 


L 


2.8% ! 


; 3 . 8 % 




(5) 


1 (1) 




0.6% 


0% 


5 


(1) 


(0) 


£ 


1.7% 


0% 


0 


(3) 


(0) 


7 /it' 


1.1% 


7.7% 


/ UL iUU i- € 


(2) 


(2) 




17.0% 


19.2% 


None 


(30) 


(5) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


Programs 


(176) 


(26) 
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Of 195 respondent institutions (171 two-year programs and 
24 four-year programs) s 23 report no use of part-time faculty; 13 
of these were two-year programs and five were four— year. Forty- 
seven of the two-year institutions rex^ort seven or more part-time 
faculty in contrast to but one four-year program. See Table 60. 



Table 60. 

NUMBER OF PART-TIME FACULTY 
BY TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Number of Two-year Four— year 

Faculty Programs Programs 




While 86. or 62.3 per cent ? of respondent four-year programs 
report a satisfactory ratio of full-time students 
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to full-time 



faculty, nine , or 50 per cent, of the two-year institutions report 
an unsatisfactory relationship. See Table 61, 



Table 61* 



ADEQUACY OF FACULTY COMPLEMENTS 
AS ASSESSED BY PROGRAM DIRECTORS 




Two-year Four-year 

Adequate Programs Programs 



Yes 


62.3% 


50% 




(86) 


(9) 


No 


37,7% 


50% 




(52) 


(9) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


\ 

» ^ « „ 


(138) 


(18) 



Special Benefits for Faculty 

Of 28 respondent four-year programs, 18, or 64.3 per cent, 
have provisions for the release of faculty at full salary for the 
pursuit of academic studies. In sharp contrast to this, only 22.4 
per cent, or 38, of the two-year programs, have similar provisions. 
See Table 62. 

Table 62. 

RELEASED TIME AT FULL SALARY TO 
PURSUE ACADEMIC STUDIES 



Two-year Four-year 

Released Time Programs Programs 



Yes 


22.4% 

(38) 


64.3% 

(18) 


No 


77.6% 


35.7% 


(132) 


(10) 


Total 


100% 

(170) 


100% 

(28) 
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Slightly less than one-half (81 or 48.9 per cent) of res- 
pondent two-year institutions have provision for waiver of fees 
for academic course work undertaken by faculty. Slightly more than 
one-half (15 or 53,6 per cant) of 28 respondent four-year programs 
have such provisions# See Table 63. 



Table 63. 



INSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS FOR FACULTY FEE 
WAIVERS FOR ACADEMIC COURSE WORK 



Two-year Four-year 

Fee Waivers Programs Programs 



Yes 


48,8% 


53.6% 




(81) 


(15) 




51,2% 


46,4% 


No 


(85) 


(13) 




100% 


100% 


Total 


(166) 


(28) 



Twenty-six, or 15.7 per cent, of 166 respondent two-year 
programs exchange faculty with others. In sharp contrast, 15, or 
57.7 per cent, of 26 four-year programs exchange faculty. See 
Tables 64 and 65 . 

Table 64. 

- INSTITUTIONS ENGAGING IN FACULTY EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 



Faculty 


Two-year 


Four-year 


Exchange 


Programs 


Programs 


Yes 


15.7% 


57.7% 


(26) 


(15) 


No 


84.3% 


42.3% 


(140) 


(ID 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(166) 


(26) 
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Table 65. 



INSTITUTIONAL POLICY PROVISIONS 
FOR FACULTY EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 



Provision 


Two-year 


Four-year 


for Exchange 


Programs 


Programs 


Yes 


18.0% 


30.8% 


(30) 


(8) 


No 


82.0% 


69.2% 


(137) 


(18) 


Total 


100% 

(167) 


100% 

(26) 



Among respondent Institutions , a higher percentage of two- 
year programs have provisions for sabbatical leaves than do the 
four-year programs. One hundred twenty-nine of the former, or 75.4 
per cent of 171, have such provision in contrast to 64.3 per cent 
of the latter, or 18 of 28. See Table 66. 

Table 66. 

INSTITUTIONAL PROVISION FOR SABBATICAL LEAVE 

Two-year Four-year 

Sabbatical Leave Programs Programs 




Two-year programs also somewhat more consistently provide 
for expenses for attendance of faculty at professional conferences; 
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of 173 two-year programs , 67*6 per cent, or 117, assist faculty in 
this way in contrast to 53.6 per cent, or 15 of 28 four-year pro- 
grams. See Table 67# 



Table 67, 

PROVISION OF TRAVEL AND EXPENSE 
MONEYS FOR ATTENDING PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 



Travel and 
Expense Support 


Two-year 

Programs 


Four-year 

Programs 


Yes 


67.6% 


53.6% 


(117) 


(15) 


No 


32.4% 

(56) 


46.4% 

(13) 


Total 


100% 

073) 


100% 

(28) 



Among respondent two-year programs, 94 of 169, or 55.6 per 
cent, report having adequate faculty to cover classes while regular 
instructors are unavailable because of travel commitments . In the 
same regard, fifteen of 26 four-year programs, or 57.7 per cent, 
also report adequate faculty. See Table 68. 



Table 68. 

ADEQUACY OF FACULTY RESOURCES TO COVER CLASSES 
WHILE STAFF IS ATTENDING OFF-CAMPUS CONFERENCES 




Two-year Four-year 

Coverage Programs Programs 



Yes 


55.6% 


57.7% 




(94) 


(15) 


No 


44.4% 


42.3% 


(75) 


CD 


Total 


, 100% 
(169) 


100% 

(26) 
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There is provision for payment of professional membership 
dues by 45 of 166 , or 27*1 per cent 5 of reporting two-year programs* 
Eight of 26 reporting four-year programs , or 30.8 per cent have 
similar provisions* See Table 69* 



Table 69* 

INSTITUTIONAL PAYMENT OF PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP DUES FOR FACULTY 



Payment 


Two-year 


Four**year 


of Dues 


Programs 


Programs 


Yes 


27.1% 


30.8% 


(45) 


(8) 




.9% 


69.2% 


No 


(121) 


(18) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(166) 


(26) 



Other Special Considerations 

Thirty-eight of 175 reporting two-year programs, or 21.7 
per cent, have arrangements to share faculty with other law enforce- 
ment programs in their geographical areas. Five of 29, or 17.2 per 
cent, of four-year programs report similar arrangements. See Table 70. 

Table 70. 

INSTITUTIONS HAVING ARRANGEMENTS TO SHARE 
FACULTY WITH OTHER LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS 



Arrangements 
to Share 


Two-year 

Programs 


Four-year 

Programs 


Yes 


21.7% 


17.2% 


(38) 


(5) 


No 


78.3% 


82.8% 


(137) 


(24) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(175) 


(29) 
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Among 179 respondent: two-year programs, six, or 3 4 per 
cent, reported that their institutions conducted summer enrich- 
ment programs for faculty. None of 29 respondent four— year pro- 
grams reported such programs* See Table 71. 



Table 71. 

INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING BUMMER 
ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY 



Enrichment 


Two-year 


Four-year 


Programs 


Programs 


Programs 


Yes 


3.4% 

(6) 


0 % 

(0) 


No 


96,6% 


100% 


(173) 


(29) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(179) 


(29) 



In contrast to the present lack of provision for summer 
faculty enrichment programs, 160, or 89.9 per cent, of 178 report 
ix?,g two-year programs favor providing them. Four-year programs 
expressed nearly the same level of interest; 23 of 28 respondent 
institutions, or 82.1 per cent, support the concept of summer 
enrichment programs. See Table 72. 



Table 72. 

institutional interest in summer 

FACULTY ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 



Interest Two-year Four -year 

in Programs Programs Programs 



Yes 


89.9% 

(160) 


82.1% 

(23) 


No 


10,1% 

(18) 


17.9% 

(5) 


Total 


100% 

(178) 


100% 

(28) 
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Both two- and four-year programs, however , largely report 



that development of such programs la contingent upon financial 
assistance not presently available. One hundred forty, or 81.4 
per cents of reporting two-year programs held this view as well 
as 23 of 27, or 85.2 per cent, of reporting four-year programs. 
See Table 73. 

Table 73. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT REQUIRED FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF SUMMER FACULTY ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 



Support Two-year Four-year 

Required Programs Programs 




With the exception of interest in increasing teaching 
competence of faculty, the two* and four -year programs held very 
dissimilar views on the purposes of summer enrichment programs. 

In regard to improving teaching ability, 84,7 par cent of the two- 
year programs, or 111 of 131 respondents, thought this to be a 
worthwhile goal. In contrasty 68.4 per cent of the four-year 
programs, or 13 of 19 respondents, held this view. See Table 74. 

Two- and four-year programs were somewhat in disagreement 
on the use of summer enrichment programs for the purpose of 
developing or promoting inter-institutional relations and, in this 
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Table 74, 



SUMMER ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR INCREASING TEACHING COMPETENCE 



Improvement of 
Teaching Competence 


Two-year , 

Programs 


Four-year 

Programs 




: 84.7% 


68.4% 


Yes 


| (111) 


(13) 


No 


! . • 15.3% 


31.6% 


i (20) 


(6) 


i 

Total 


i 

100% 

(131) 


100% 

(19) 



case, four-year programs report in favor more often than two* 
year programs. Fourteen of 18 respondent four-year programs, 
or 77,8 per cent , report this as a proper goal, whereas 74 of 
110 respondent two-year programs, or 67-3 per cent, did so. 
See Table 75. 



Table 75. 

SUMMER ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVING 
INTER- INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS 

Improvement of 



Inter-institutional 


Two-year 


Four-year 


Relations 


Programs 


Programs 


• 


67.3% 


77.8% 


Yes 


(74) 


(14) 


No 


32.7% 


22.2% 


(36) 


(4) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(110) 


(18) 
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Two- and four-year programs largely agreed on use of summer 
enrichment programs for curriculum development* One hundred twenty- 
six of 136 respondent; two-year programs * or 92,6 per cent , report 
curriculum development as an appropriate goal. Of 24 respondent 
four-year programs, 23, or 95.8 per cent , report in favor of curri- 
culum development. See Table 76, 



Table 76* 



SUMMER ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS FOR 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Curriculum 


Two-year 


Four-year 




Development 


Programs 


Programs 




Yes 


92.6% 


95.8% 




(126) 


(23) 




No 


7.4% 

(10) 


4.2% 

(1) 


Total 


100% 

(136) 


100% 

(24) 
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Both two- and four-year programs highly favored use of the 
summer enrichment functions for educational program development* 

Of 139 respondent two-year programs, 124 of 139, or 89,2 per cent, 
report favorably on educational program development, as did 18 of 
21, or 85.7 per cent, of four-year programs. See Table 77 * 



Less interest in use of the summer enrichment function is 
expressed in regard to research methodology. Sixty-four of 104 
respondent two-year programs, or 61.5 per cent, report favorably 
on research methodology as an appropriate function of summer insti- 



Response from"' four-year programs is almost identical; 61. 
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Table 77. 



SUMMER ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



Program Two-year Four-year 

Development Programs Programs 



Yes 


89.2% 

(124) 


85.7% 

(18) 


No 


10.8% 

(15) 


14 . 3% 
(3) 


Total 


100% 

(139) 


100% 

(21) 



per cent, or 13 of 21 respondents, report affirmatively on 
research methodology * See Table 78. 



Table 78. 

SUMMER ENRICHMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



Research Two-year Four-year 

Methodology Programs Programs 



Yes 


i 61,5% 


61.9% 


| (64) 


(13) 


No 


38.5% 


38.1% 


(40) 


(8) 


Tptal 


100% 


100% 




(104) 


(21) 



More than one-half of both two- and four-year programs 



report that full-time faculty teach police training courses off- 



campus in law enforcement agency sponsored programs. Sixty-four 
of 104 respondent two-year programs, or 61.5 per cent, report 
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such faculty activity as did 13 of 21* or 61.9 per cent, of four- 
year program respondents , See Table 79. 

Table 79, 

INSTITUTIONAL FACULTY TEACHING OFF-CAMPUS 
IN LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY SPONSORED PROGRAMS 



Teaching 


Two-year 


Four-year 


Off-Campus 


Pro grams 


Programs 


Yes 


32,1% : 


31,0% 


<54) 


(9) 


No 


67,9% 


69.0% 


(114) 


(20) 


Total 


100* 


100% 


(168) 


(29) 



Academic Qualifications of Faculty 

Academic qualifications of full-time faculty were reported 

/ 

by 215 programs : 145 two-year, 68 four-year, and 2 graduate. Of 

432 faculty members surveyed from these programs. Table 56 indi* 
cates that roughly 67*6 per cent of these are holders of masters 
degrees, and 23.6 per cent possess doctorates. Twenty-two per 
cent, or 97, of the faculty surveyed have taken their post-graduate 
work in legal studies. 

In comparing the faculty of two-year programs with those of 
four-year programs (see Tables 57 and 58), it is clear that a 
greater proportion of post-graduate degree holders teach in the 
four-year programs* 

Ten of 180 respondent two-year programs, or 5.6 per cent, 

and six of 30 respondent four -year programs, or 20 per cent, report 
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"separate and distinct research components (Independently staffed) 
in, or considered as a part of, or a support unit, to [their] law 
enforcement programs." See Table 80. 

Table 80. 



PROGRAM RESEARCH COMPONENTS 

Have Component Two-year Program Four-year Program 



Yes 


5.6% 


20% 


(10) 


(6) 


- — i 

No 


94.4% 


80% 


| (170) 


(24) 




100% 


100% 


Total 


(180) 


(30) 



No data is available on these research components. However, 
eight of 169 respondent two-year programs, or 4.7 per cent, and 12 
of 28 respondent four-year programs, report that "research [is] a 
basic factor in faculty promotion or determination of annual 
salary increments." See Table 81. 

Table 81. 

RESEARCH A FACTOR IN FACULTY PROMOTION 
OR DETERMINATION OF SALARY INCREMENTS 



Research is a Factor 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


4.7% 


42.9% 


(8) 


(12) 




95.3% 


57.1% 


No 


(161) 


(16) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(169) 


(28) 
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Programs 



Tills section of the report discusses basic aspects of law 
enforcement academic programs, and cites both similarities and 
differences . 

Preparation for Level of Operatio n 
vis-a-vis Level of Administration 



for entry in law enforcement primarily either at the level of 
operations or at the level of administration, 128 , or 93.4 per 
cent, report the former. In contrast, only 55.5 per cent, or 10 
of 18 respondent four-year programs, so report. Thus 44.5 per 
cent of the four-year programs report preparing students for 
entrance to the field at administrative levels whereas but 6.6 
per cent of the two-year programs have this emphasis. 

Preparation for Classes of Jurisdictions 



are being prepared for other than municipal, county, and state law 
enforcement agencies. Of 231 respondents, 142 place emphasis on 
preparation for municipal service, 35 for county service, and 32 
for state service. Tan, however, place emphasis on federal service, 
six on campus agencies, and six have a focus other than those iden- 
tified above. See Table 82 and 83. 



Reporting of four-year programs closely follows that of two- 



year programs in regard to levels or kinds of jurisdictions for 
which students are prepared. See Tables 84 and 85. 



Of 137 two-year programs which report preparing students 



Two-year programs report that but few of their students 
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Table 82 



REPORTING OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS ON JURISDICTIONS 
TO BE SERVED BY GRADUATES: 231 TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Kind of ^ 

Jurisdiction 


Rank 

Order 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Municipal 




142 


8 


3 


0 


0 


0 


County 




35 


84 


14 


6 


1 


1 


State 




32 


26 


80 


6 


0 


0 


Federal 




10 


7 


17 


,69 


8 


1 


Campus 




6 


3 


2 


10 


19 


1 


Other 




6 


2 


2 


5 


13 


3 



Table 83. 

RANK ORDER OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS ON JURISDICTIONS 
TO BE SERVED BY GRADUATES: 231 TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Kind of 
Jurisdiction 


Number of 
Programs 


X 


Rank 


Municipal 


142 


1.0915 


i 


County 


35 


1.9000 


2 


State 


32 


2.4166 


3 


Federal 


10 


3.5446 


4 


Other 


6 


3.8387 


5 


Campus 


6 


3.8780 


6 
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Table 84 



REPORTING OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS ON JURISDICTIONS 
TO BE SERVED BY GRADUATES : 46 FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 




Table 85 « 

RANK ORDER OF PROGRAM EMPHASIS ON JURISDICTIONS 
TO BE SERVED BY GRADUATES OF 46 FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Kind of 
Jurisdiction 


j Number of 

Programs 


X 


Rank 


Municipal 


25 


1,3214 


i 


County 


7 


2.1304 


2 


State 


6 


2.2800 


3 


Federal 


5 


2.7142 


4 


Campus 


2 


3.7777 


5 


Other 


1 


4.0000 


6 
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Program Titles 



The term Law Enforcement is most often used by both two- 
and four-year institutions: 75 of 180 reporting two-year programs, 

or 41 • 7 per cent, and 13 of 30 f our-ryear programs, or 43*5 per cent* 
The term Police Science is used by 70 two-year* institutions, or 38.8 
per cent, whereas only two, or 6.7 per cent of the four— year insti- 
tutions do so. Five of the two-year institutions, or 2.77 per cent, 
use the title Police Administration whereas four of the four-year 
institutions, or 13.3 per cent do so. Seven titles were listed in 
the questionnaire and 22, or 12.2 per cent, of the two-year programs 
use other titles; seven, or 23.3 per cent, of the four-year institu- 
tions also use other titles. See Table 86. 



Table 86. 

PROGRAX TITLES OF 180 TWO-YEAR 
AND 30 FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Program Titles 


Two-Year 


Programs 


Four-Year 


Programs 


Law Enforcement 


41.7% 


(75) 


| 43.3% 


(13) 


Police Science 


38.9% 


(70) 


6.7% 


(2) 


Criminology 


1.7% 


(3) 


3.3% 


(1) 


Criminalistics 


0.6% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


Police Administration 


2.8% 


(5) 


13.3% 


(4) 


Criminal Justice 


1.6% 


(3) 


10.0% 


(3) 


Public Safety 


0.6% 


(1) 


0% 


(0) 


Other 


12.2% 


(22) 


23.3% 


(7) 



Organizational Placement of Law Enforcement Programs 

The data received suggests a certain amount of inconsistency 
in organizational assignment of law enforcement programs within 
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at ions of higher education „ Many programs without indepen- 
dent departmental status are components of academic departments, 
such as political science and sociology, while others are attached 
to night schools or units of continuing education. Programs with 
departmental status may report to deans of such schools (or colleges) 
as social sciences or arts and sciences ^ 

There is some evidence of relocation in the past and of a 
present interest in different organizational placement for law 
enforcement programs * Of 178 respondent two-year programs, 20, or 
11*2 per cent, formerly had been attached to organizational units 
different from the ones in which they are now placed* Likewise, of 
30 respondent four-year programs, 5, or 16.6 per cent formerly were 
attached elsewhere. See Table 87. 

Table 87. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS WHICH HAVE BEEN RELOCATED 
WITHIN INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 

Relocated Programs Two-Year Programs Four-Year Programs 



Yes 


11.2% 


16.6% 




(20) 


(5) 


No 


88.8% 


83.3% 




(158) 


(25) 


Total Programs 


100% 


100% 




(178) 


(30) 



Of 172 respondent two-year programs, 30, or 17.4 per cent, 
would like to be reassigned organizationally within their institutions. 
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Likewise, seven of 23 respondent four-year programs s or 24.1 per 
cent, would like to be reassigned. Preferences oi: reassignment 
were not identifiable. See Table 88, 



Table 88, 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS PREFERRING DIFFERENT 
ARRANGEMENTS WITHIN INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES 



Preference Two-year Four-year 

to Relocate Programs Programs 



Yes 


17.47% 


24.1% 




(30) 


(7) 


No 


82 , 6% 


75.9% 




(142) 


(22) 


Total Programs 


100% 


100% 




(172) 


(29) 



Full- and Part-time Programs 

With full-time programs being defined as those within 
which a two-year degree may be earned within two years, and a 
four-year degree within four years, 135 of 156 respondent two- 
year programs, or 86,5 per cent, classified themselves as full- 
time , Similarly, 25 of 27 respondent four-year programs, or 
83*3 per cent, did so. 

Special Services or Activities 
Available to Program Students 

Internship was defined in the study as T, a single term off 
campus, usually between the junior and senior years, working in a 
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law enforcement agency's on a paid basis, developing a special com- 
petence in a particular area of interest such as budgeting, planning, 
or research , n Twelve two-year programs report having such intern- 
ships and 17 others are planning to provide them. Seven four-year 
programs report internships, with three others in proposal stages# 
Field training was defined as "a block of time, usually one 
term or less, in which the student is an observer in the field of 
law enforcement, without compensation . ,f Thirty two-year programs 
report having such field training and 22 others have proposed them# 
Eleven four-year programs now have field training while two others 
have them under consideration. 

Work/Study was defined as "a program in which the student 
alternates terms, first on the campus, then in the field of law 
enforcement or related social agency, as a temporary emplnvue of 
the agency* H Sixteen two-year programs rep or wor 1 /study arrange- 
ments and 29 others report planning such programs# Six four-year 
programs report work/study arrangements, wi- . two others in the 
proposal stage. 

Of 66 two-year programs reporting one or more work/experi- 
ence programs, 36, or 54.5 per cent, report that students prepare 
written evaluations of their work/ experience activity. Of 13 four- 
year programs reporting one or more work/experience program, 100 
per cent report that students prepare evaluation reports. 

Thirty-nine of 171 respondent two-year programs, or 22,8 
per cent, report an Honors College program available for law 
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enforcement students. Eleven of 27 respondent four-year programs, 
or 40.7 per cent, similarly report. See Table 89. 

Table 89. 

AVAILABILITY OF HONORS COLLEGE 



Honors College 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


22.8% 

(39) 


40.7% 

(11) 


No 


77.2% 

(132) 


59.3% 

(16) 


Total 


100% 

(171) 


100% 

(27) 



Of 179 respondent two-year programs, 87, or 48.6 per cent, 
report provision of tutoring service, without charge, to slow 
learners. Likewise, 36.7 per cent of 30 respondent four-year 
programs, or 11, report similarly. See Table 90, 




Table 90. 

PROVISION OF FREE TUTORING SERVICE 
FOR SLOW LEARNERS 



Tutoring Services 
for Slow Learners 


Two-year 

Programs 


Four-year 

Programs 


Yes 


48.6% 

(87) 


36.75% 

(ID 


No 


51.4% 

(92) 


63.3% 

(19) 


Total 


100% 

(179) 


100% 

(30) 
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Both two- and four -year programs report more frequently on 
provision of f i;ee tutoring service to the educationally disadvan- 
taged. Ninety-eight of 178 respondent two-year programs, or 55,1 
per cent, report provision of such service as do 16 of 30 four— year 
programs, or 53.5 per cent. See Table 91* 

Table 91, 

PROVISION OF FREE TUTORING SERVICE 
FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



Tutoring Service for the Two-year Four-year 

Educationally Disadvantaged Programs Programs 



Yes 


55 , 1% 


52.3% 




(98) 


(16) 


No 


44.9% 


46.7% 


(80) 


(14) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(178) 


(30) 



Special Services to Law Enforcement 
Agencies in Recruiting Assistance 



Sixty-two of 74 respondent two-year programs, or 83,3 per 
cent, and 11 of 28 respondent four-year programs, or 39*3 per cent, 
maintain placement services for graduates* See Table 92* 

Twenty-five of 171 respondent two-year programs, or 14.6 
per cent, and seven of 27 four-year programs, or 25.9 per cent, 
give law enforcement agency entrance examinations on their campuses. 
See Table 93. 
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Table 92, 

LA W ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM PROVISION 
OF PLACEMENT SERVICES 



Placement Services 


Two-year Programs 


Four— year Programs 


Yes 


i 

83.8% 

(62) 


39.3% 

(ID 


No 


16.2% 

(12) 


60.7% 

(17) 


Total 


100% 

(74) 


100% 

(28) 



Table 93* 

ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN ON CAMPUS 

Examinations Given Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


14.6% 


25.9% 


(25) 


(7) 


No 


85 . 4% 


74.1% 


(146) 


(20) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(171) 


(27) 



Interest and Cooperation of Law 
Enf ore emen t Agene i e s 



Law Enforcement agencies express their interest in and 



extend coopeidtion to educational efforts of their members in a 



variety of ways. The largest number do so by arranging work 
schedules to permit class attendance. It should be noted 5 in 
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regard to the following text and four supporting tables, that afflr^ 
native responses do not Indicate that all agencies In an area served 
by an Institution of higher education provide the indicated type of 
support — only that one or more do so. One hundred thirty-nine, or 
79.4 per cent, of 175 respondent two-year programs have students 
assisted in this way by their agencies. Likewise, 71.4 per cent of 
respondent four-year programs, or 20 of 28, report similarly. See 
Table 94. 



Table 94. 

ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
PROVISION OF FIXED SHIFTS FOR EMPLOYEES 



Fixed Shifts 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


79.4% 


71.4% 




(139) 


(20) 


No 


20.6% 


28.6% 




(36) 


(8) 


Total 


100% 

(175) 


100% 

(28) 



Ninety-seven of 151 respondent two-year programs, or 64.2 
per cent,< report agencies directly paying tuition or making tuition 
refunds for employees who have successfully completed college work 
for which agency payment may be applied. Seventeen of 28 four-year 
programs, or 60,1 per cent, reported similarly. See Table 95. 

One hundred five of 155 respondent two-year programs, or 
67.7 per cent, report that law enforcement agencies of their areas 
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Table 95. 

ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
PAYMENT OF TUITION FOR EMPLOYEES 



Tuition Payment Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yea 


64.2% 


60.11 


(97) 


(17) 


Ho 


35 . 8% 


39.91 


(54) 


(ID 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(151) 


(28) 



have provision for salary increments for employees who have success 
fully completed prescribed amounts of college course work. Fifty 
par cent, or 12 of 24 respondent four-year programs, report simi- 
larly in regard to salary increments. See Table 96, 



Table 96. 



ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
PAYMENT OF SALARY INCREMENTS 



Salary Increments Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



j 

| Yes 


67.71 


50% 


(105) 


(12) 


No 


32,3% 


50% 


(50) 


(12) 


Total 


1001 


100% 




(155) 


(24) 



Forty, or 32,5 per cent of 123 respondent two-year programs, 
report law enforcement agencies with provisions for extra points on 
promotional examinations for college course work successfully 
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completed by employees. Ten of 25 respondent four-year programs, 
or 40 per cent, similarly report* See Table 97. 

Table 97* 

ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
PROVISIONS FOR POINTS ON PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATIONS 



Provision of Points 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


r - 

32.5% 

(40) 


40% 

(10) 


No 


67.51 

(83) 


60 % 

(15) 


Total 


100% 

(123) 


100% 

(25) 



Eighty-three of 170 respondent two-year programs, or 48.8 
per cent, and 16 of 28 four-year programs, or 57.1 per cent, 
report that law enforcement agencies recruit on their campuses. 
See Table 98, 



Table 98. 



ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 
RECRUITING ON CAMTJSES 



Agencies Recruit 


Two-year Programs 


Four— year Programs 


Yes 


48.4% 

(83) 


57.1% 

(16) 


No 


51.2% 


42.9% 


(87) 


(12) 


Total 


100% 

(170) 


100% 

(28) 
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Course Offerings 

Five courses are found to have almost universal accept— 
ance in two-year programs. With but slight difference in fre- 
quency of use 9 they are listed below in rank order of usage: 
Introduction to Law Enforcement 
Criminal Investigation 
Criminal Law 
Police Administration 
Criminal Evidence and Procedures 

At about a 50 per cent level of acceptance are courses 
titled Police Administration (Part II) and Defense Tactics# 

In four-year programs, three courses have almost univer- 
sal acceptance. These are: 

Police Administration 
Criminal Law 
Criminal Investigation 

At about a 50 per cent level of acceptance are four addi- 
tional courses : 

Administration of Justice 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Personnel Management 
Patrol Procedures 
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Academic Requirement b and Credits 



Admission policies, credit and program requirements , course 
waiver provisions, and many other factors vary widely among law 
enforcement programs in institutions of higher education and are 
reported in this section. 

Admission Requirements to Institutions 

Significant differences in institutional admissions require- 
ments exist between two- and four-year institutions for both state 
and out-of-state residents. Table 99 depicts admission requirements 
for state residents and Table 100 depicts requirements for out-of- 
state residents. 
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Table 99 



INSTITUTIONAL ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 
FOR STATE RESIDENTS 



Admissions Requirements 


2-Year 


Programs 


= Totals 


4- Year 


Programs 






Yes 


No 




Yes 


No 


■ -L orats 


Graduates of accreditee 
high schools are, ipso 
facto, eligible for 
admission 


87.1% 

(155) 


I 

1 12.9% 

(23) 


100% 

(178) 


32.1% 

(9) 


67.9% 

(19) 


100% 

(28) 

1 

j 


Applicants maintained 
a "C" average or better 
during high school 


16.8% 

(27) 


1 83.2% 

| (134) 


100% 

(161) 


52.0% 

(13) 


48.0% 

(12) 


100% 

(25) 


Applicants rank scho- 
lastically above a pre- 
determined level in 
their high school 
class 


4.3% 

(7) 


95.7% 

(154) 


100% 

(161) 


51.9% 

(14) 


48.1% 

(13) 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants achieve an 
acceptable composite on 
the American College 
Test or Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 


32,9% 

(54) 


67.1% 

(110) 


100% 

(164) 


81.5% 

(22) 


18.5% 

(5) 


100% 

(27) 


G.E.D. diploma accepted 
in lieu of a regular 
high school diploma 


90,0% 

(159) 


9.1% 

(16) 


100% 

(175) 


92.6% 

(25) 


7.4% 

(2) 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants present sat- 
isfactory character 
references or recommen- 
dations 


35.8% 

(58) 


64.2% 

(104) 


100% 

(162) 


44.4% 

(12) 


55.6% 

(15) 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants undergo 
personal interviews 


45.8% 

(77) 


54.2% 

(91) 


100% 

(168) 


48.1% 

(13) 


51.9% 

(14) 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants present for 
evaluation information 
concerning achievements 
prior to time of appli- 
cation 


22.0% 

(35) 


78.0% 
(124) |( 


100% 

:i59) 


34.6% 

(9) 

i 


65.4% 

(17) 


100% 

(26) 


Applicants accumulate a 
predetermined minimum 
no, of college credits 


19.0% 

(30) 


81.0% 
(128) I 


100% 

:i Jll 


34.6% 

(9) 


65.4% 

(17) 


100% 

(26) 



o 
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Table 100, 



INSTITUTIONAL ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 
FOR OUT-OF-STATE RESIDENTS 



Admissions Requirements 


2-Year Programs! 


Totals 


4-Year Programs 


Totals 


Yes | 


No | 


Yes 


. No . 


Graduates of accredited 
high schools are* ipso 
facto* eligible for 
admission 


1 

76.5% | 
(124) 

1 


1 

23.5% 

(38) 


100% 

(162) 


22.2% 

(6) 


77.8% 

(21) 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants maintained a 
f, C" average or better 
during high school 


— — j 

18.8% 

(28) 


81.2% ] 
(121) j 


100% 

(149) 


54.2% 

(13) 


1 

45.8% 

(ID 


100% 

(24) 


Applicants rank scho- 
lastically above prede- 
termined level in their 
high school class 


8.1% 

(12) 


i 

91,9% 

(137) 


l 

100% 

(149) 


63.0% 
(17) i 

j 

I 


37.0% 

(10) 

| 

i 


100% 

(27) 


Applicants achieve an 
acceptable composite 
score on American 
College or Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 


35.3% 

(54) 


64.7% 

(99) 

i 


100% 

(153) 

| 


j 

I 

84.6% 

(22) 


1 

! l 

\ 

15.4% 

(4) 


1 

100% 

(26) 


G, E. D. diploma accepted 
in lieu of a regular 
high school diploma 


88.8% 

(142) 


11.2% ! 

(18) | 

| 


| 100% 
! (160) 

i 


84.0% 

(21) 


16.0% 

(4) 


100% 

(25) 


Applicants present sat- 
isfactory character 
references or recommen- 
dations 


36.7% 

(55) 


63.3% 
(95) | 

i 


j 

100% 
| (150) 

t 

t 


44.0% 

(ID 


56.0% 

(14) 


100% 

(25) 


Applicants undergo 
personal interviews 


45.8% 

(71) 


54.2% ! 
(84) 


j 100% 
1 (155) 

i 


48.3% 

(11) 


57.7% 

(15) 


100% 

(26) 


Applicants present for 
evaluation information 
concerning achievements 
and extra-curricular 
activities prior to 
time of application 


22.3% 

(33) 


77.7% 

(115) 


100% 

(148) 


32.0% 

(8) 


68.0% 

(17) 


100% 

(25) 


Applicants accumulate a 
predetermined minimum 
no. of college credits 


17.7% 

(26) 


82.3% 

(121) 


100% 

(147) 


32.0% 

(8) 


68,0% 

(17) 


100% 

(25) 
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Program Entrance and Credit Requirement a 



Most programs report that academic requirements for admis- 
sion to their programs are the same as academic requirements of 
their institutions. Without describing differences, however, 10*2 
per cent of two-year programs, or 17 of 166 respondents, and 10.7 
per cent of four— year programs, or three of 28, report their aca- 
demic requirements to be different from those of their institutions. 
See Table 101* 



Table 101. 



LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS WITH DIFFERENT ACADEMIC 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FROM THEIR INSTITUTIONS 



Different Requirements 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


10.2% 


10.7% 


(17) 


(3) 


No 


89.8% 


89.3% 


(149) 


(25) 


Total 


100% 

(166) 


1001 

(28) 



Many programs mandate, or may impose, a variety of non- 
academic restrictions on applicants. They vary considerably be- 
tween pre-service and in-service applicants and between men and 



women. Responses from four-year programs in regard to special 



program restrictions, however, were inadequate in numbers to be 
statistically meaningful. Therefore, the balance of this section, 
including supporting charts, reports only restrictions which are 
or may be imposed by two-year programs reporting on restrictions * 
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Two-year programs report slightly different restrictions 



for men and women, in both pre— and in-service categories, in regard 
to background investigations, police records checks, and physical/ 
medical tests. See Tables 102, 103, and 104, 



Table 102, 



BACKGROUND INVESTIGATIONS FOR PRE-SERVICE IffiN 
AND WOMEN REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Background Investigation Men Women 




POLICE RECORDS CHECKS FOR PRE-SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Police Records Cheeks 


Men 


Women 


Mandatory 


56.1% 

(32) 


54.3% 

(31) 




43.9% 


45.6% 


Permissive 


(25) 


(26) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(57) 


(57) 
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Table 104. 



PHYSICAL/MEDICAL TESTS FOR PRE-SERVICE MEN 
AND WOMEN REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Physical/Medical Tests Men Women 



Mandatory 


47.8% 

(22) 


I — — 

| (19) 


Permissive 


52.2% 

(24) 


— — ■ — ■ 

(26) 


Total 


100% 

(46) 


— ~ — 

(45) 



In addition to the above nonacademic restrictions, some 
two-year programs mandate, or may impose, requirements on appli- 
cants in regard to height, weight, and eyesight, to intelligence 
or aptitude, and to emotional stability. See Tables 105, 106, 
and 107 . 

Table 105. 

HEIGHT/WEIGHT/EYESIGHT TESTS FOR 
.APPLICANTS REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 

Height/Weight/Eyesight Tests 



Mandatory 


38.8% (19) 


Permissive 


61.2% (30) 


Total 


100% (49) 
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Table 106 



INTELLIGENCE OR APTITUDE TESTS FOR 
APPLICANTS REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Intelligence or Aptitude Tests 



Mandatory 


38,8% (19) 


Permissive 


61,2% (30) 


Total 


100% (49) 



Table 107* 

EMOTIONAL STABILITY TESTS FOR APPLICANTS 
REPORTED BY TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Emotional Stability Tests 



Mandatory 


8.9% (4) 


Permissive 


91.1% (41) 


Total 


100% (45) 



A high percentage of both two— and four-year programs 
report trends to lessen or remove rigid course requirements. See 
Table 108 • 
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Table 108, 

A TREND TO LESSEN OR REMOVE RIGID COURSE REQUIREMENTS 

Trend Two-year Programs Four— year Programs 



Yes j 

i 


61.2% 


86.2% 


(104) 


(25) 


j 

No j 

t 

i _ 


38.8% 


13.8% 


(66) 


(4) 


i 

Total j 

j 


100% 

(170) 


100% 

(29) 
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Law Enforcement Credits Required In Majors 



A comparison of credits required for an associate in arts 
degree vis-a-vis an associate in science degree , as well as a com- 
parison of credits required for a bachelor of arts vis-a-vis a 
bachelor of science degree, shows, on an average, that the 
science degrees require more law enforcement credits than the arts 
degrees. See Table 109. 



Table 109. 

COMPARISON OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDITS 
REQUIRED FOR ARTS DEGREES AND SCIENCE DEGREES 





Semester Systems 
Hours Required 


Quarter Systems 
Hours Required 


Associate in Arts 


23.8 


35.3 


Associate in Science 


25.1 


41.5 


Bachelor of Arts 


31.8 


42.0 ! 


Bachelor of Science 


34.8 


45.4 j 



With the exception of the Associate in Science degree, the 
average law enforcement academic workload is heavier for students 
within semester systems than within quarter systems. This means 
that law enforcement students within semester systems have less 
time available for other studies than do students within quarter 
systems. See Table 110, 
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Table 110. 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL WORK LOADS OF STUDENTS 
WITHIN SEMESTER SYSTEMS VIS-A-VIS STUDENTS WITHIN QUARTER SYSTEMS 





Hours Required in Semester 
Systems Converted to 
Quarter Hours 


Quarter Systems 
Hours 
Required 


Associate in Arts 


35.7 


35.3 


Associate in Science 


37.6 


41.5 


Bachelor of Arts 


47,7 


42,0 


Bachelor of Science 


52*2 


45,4 j 



A similar comparison of law enforcement academic hours 
required within semester and quarter systems for master students 



shows a greater emphasis on law enforcement courses in the former 
in relation to the latter. See Table 111. 



Table 111. 

COMPARISON OF CREDIT HOUR AND ACTUAL WORK 
LOADS OF MASTERS STUDENTS IN SEMESTER VIS-A-VIS QUARTER SYSTEMS 



Average Number 
of Semester 
Hours Required 


Average Number 
of Quarter 
Hours Required 


Average Semester 
Hours Converted 
to Quarter Hours 


22.7 


23.7 


33.1 
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Non-law Enforcement Majors 
and Law Enforcement Courses 



Eighty of 175 respondent law enforcement two-year programs , 
or 45.7 per cent, have one or more courses which are restricted to 
law enforcement majors and which, thus, may not be taken by other 
students in other programs of the institution. Twelve of 30 
respondent four-year programs, or 40 per cent, also have such 
courses. See Table 112. 



Table 112. 

LAW ENFORC EMENT PROGRAMS WITH 
COURSES RESTRICTED TO THEIR OWN MAJORS 

Courses Restricted Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


45.7% 


401 


(80) 


(12) 


No 


54.3% 


60% 


(95) 


(18) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(169) 


(27) 



Seventy— four of 169 respondent two-year programs, or 43.3 
per cent, and seven of 27 four-year programs, or 25.9 per cent, 
report affirmatively that one or more law enforcement courses 
should be restricted to their majors. See Table 113. 

Forty-four, or 25.4 per cent, of 173 respondent two-year 
programs, report one or more courses which must be taken by 
students in other major areas of study. Sixteen, or 55.2 per cent, 
of 29 respondent four-year programs similarly report. See Table 114. 
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Table 113. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS APPROVING 
RESTRICTION OF CERTAIN COURSES TO THEIR MAJORS 



Approve Restrictions 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


43.8% 

(74) 


25,9% 

(7) 


No 


56.2% 

(95) 


74.1% 

(20) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(169) 


(27) 



Table 114. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES WHICH MUST BE TAKEN 
BY STUDENTS IN OTHER MAJOR AREAS OF STUDY 



Courses Must Be Taken 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


25.4% 

(44) 


55.2% 1 

(16) 


No 


74,6% 

(129) 


44.8% 

(13) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(173) 


(29) 



Sixty-three of 171 respondent two-year programs, or 36.8 
per cant, and 10 of 28 four-year programs, or 35.7 per cent, report 
that one or more law enforcement courses should be required of all 
students of their colleges or univarsities. See Table 115. 

Sixty-five of 149 two-year programs, or 43.6 per cent, and 
13 of 25 four-year programs, or 52 per cent, favor requiring one or 
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Table 115. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS FAVORING INSTITUTION-WIDE 
REQUIREMENT OF ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES 



Favor Requirement 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 




36.8% 


35 . 7% 


Yes 


(63) 


(10) 




63.2% 


64,3% 


No 


(108) 


(18) 




100% 


100% 


Total 


(171) 


(28) 



more law enforcement courses for students In certain other academic 
units or programs, but not ins ti tut ion -wide. See Table 116, 



Table 116, 



LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS FAVORING REQUIREMENT OF 
ONE OR MORE LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES FOR STUDENTS 
IN CERTAIN OTHER AREAS OF STUDY 



Favor Requirement 


Two -y ear Programs 


Four -year Programs 


Yes 


43,6% 


52% 


(65) 


(13) 


No 


56.4% 


48% 


(84) 


(12) 


, Total 


100% 

(176) 


100% 

(30) 



Eighty-seven of 176 respondent two-year programs, or 49,4 
per cent, and 23 of 30 respondent four-year programs, or 76.7 per 
cent , report that they have one or more courses which may be taken 
by students in other major fields of study to satisfy their own 

major requirements. See Table 117. 
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Table 117 



LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES WHICH MAY BE TAKEN BY 
OTHER STUDENTS TO SATISFY REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR MAJORS 

Courses May Be Taken Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 




One hundred fifty-one, or 84.3 per cent, of 178 respondent 
two-year programs, report one or more courses which may be taken 
by non- law enforcement majors to satisfy elective requirements in 
their own degree programs. Twenty-eight, or 93.3 per cent, of 30 
respondent four-year programs similarly report. See Table 118. 

Table 118, 

LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES WHICH MAY BE TAKEN BY 
OTHER STUDENTS TO SATISFY ELECTIVE REQUIREMENTS 

Courses May Be Taken Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


84.8% 

(151) 


93.3% 

(28) 


No 


15.2% 

(27) 


6.7% 

(2) 


Total 


100% 

(178) 


100% 

(30) 
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One hundred one of 179 respondent two-year programs , or 
56.4 per cent, and 19 of 29 respondent four-year programs, or 65.5 
per cent, report credit may be given for courses by examinations. 
See Table 119, 



Table 119. 

CREDIT BY EXAMINATION FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSES 
Credit by Examination Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


56.4% 

(101) 


65,5% 

(19) 




43.6% 


34.5% 


No 


(78) 


(10) 




100% 


100% 


Total 


(179) 


(29) 


Eighty-nine , or 


49*4 per cent, of 180 


respondent two-year 



programs, report courses may be waived for law enforcement in- 
service experience, as well as seven, or 23,3 per cent, of respon- 
dent four-year programs. See Table 120. 



Table 120. 

PROVISION BY LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS FOR 
WAIVING COURSES BASED ON IN-SERVICE EXPERIENCE 



Credit May Be Given 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


49.4% 


23.3% 


(89) 


(7) 


No 


50.6% 


76.7% 


(91) 


(23) 


Total 


100% 

(180) 


100% 

(30) 
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Seventy-nine, or 53.7 per cent, of 147 respondent two-year 
programs report giving credit for training courses, as well as 12, 
or 50 per cent, of 24 respondent four— year programs. See Table 121 

Table 121. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAMS GIVING CREDIT 
FOR TRAINING COURSES 



Give Credit 


Two-year Programs 


Four^year Programs 




53.7% 


50% 


Yes 


(79) 


(12) 




46.3% 


50% 


No 


(68) 


(12) 




100% 


100% 


Total 


(147) 


(24) 



Respondents were asked to give data on several sources of 
training for which credit is given. The following seven tables 
reflect these data. 

Table 122. 

TRAINING CREDIT OFFERED BY RESPONDENT PROGRAMS 




3 
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Table 123 



CREDIT GIVEN FOR BASIC RECRUIT TRAINING 
COURSES GIVEN BY POLICE OR OTHER ACADEMIES 



Credit Given 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Ygg 


55.4% 


58.8% 




(56) 


(10) 


No 


44.6% 


41.2% 




(45) 


(7) 


Total 


100% 

(101) 


100% 

(17) 



Table 124. 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR COURSES AT THE 
SOUTHERN POLICE INSTITUTE 




Table 125. 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR COURSES AT THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 3 

Credit Given Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 
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Table 126. 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR COURSES AT THE 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION NATIONAL ACADEMY 



Credit Given 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


36.1% 

(31) 


42.8% 

(6) 


No 


63.9% 

(35) 


57.2% 

(8) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(86) 


(14) 



Table 127. 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR COURSES AT 
CERTIFIED POLYGRAPH SCHOOLS 



Credit Given 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


10.1% 

(8) 


15.4% 

(2) 


No 


89.9% 

(71) 


34.6% 

(11) 


Total 


100% 

(79) 


100% 

(13) 



Table 128. 

CREDIT GIVEN FOR COURSES AT 
THE FORT GORDON MILITARY POLICE SCHOOL 




Credit Given Two-year Programs Four— year Programs 



Yes 


14.1% 

(11) 


15.4% 

(2) 


No 


85.9% 

(67) 


84.6% 

(11) 


Total 


100% 

(78) 


100% 

(13) 
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or 49,7 



Eighty-one of 173 respondent two-year institutions, 
per cent, and seven of 30 respondent t our -year p institutions , or 23,3 
per cent, report a requirement of state law or policy to accept, for 
transfer, all course credits (assuming satisfactory grades) from 
all other accredited institutions within their states. See Table 129 



Table 129. 



INSTITUTIONS REQUIRED TO ACCEPT TRANSFER CREDITS 
FROM ALL OTHER ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS WITHIN THEIR STATES 



Required to 


Two-year 


Four— year 


Accept Credits 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Yes 


49.7% 

(86) 


23.3% 

(7) 


No 


50.3% 


76.7% 


(87) 


(23) 


Total 


100% 

(173) 


100% 

(30) 



Eighty-eight of 121 respondent two-year programs, or 72. 7 
per cent, and 17 of 22 respondent four -year, or 77,3 per cent, 
report that the program director or program admissions committee 
decides the acceptability of transfer credits as they apply to the 

4 

program’s specialized field. See Table 130. 

Seventy-three of 156 respondent two-year programs, or 46,8 
per cent, report more problems in law enforcement course credit 
transfers from two-year to four-year programs than in other areas. 
Sixteen of 29 respondent four-year programs, or 55.2 per cent, 
report similarly. See Table 131, 
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Table 130. 



ACCEPTABILITY OF TRANSFER CREDITS DETERMINED BY 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR OR PROGRAM ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 



Acceptability by Director Two-year Four— year 

or Admissions Committee Programs Programs 



Acceptability by Director Two-year Four— year 

or Admissions Committee Programs Programs 



Yes 


72.7% 

(88) 


77,3% 

(17) 


No 


27.31 


22,7% 


(33) 


(5) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(121) 


(22) 



Table 131. 

PROBLEMS OF TRANSFER OF LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSE 
CREDITS FROM TITO- YEAR TO FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



More Problems 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


46.8% 


55.2% 


(73) 


(16) 


No 


53.2% 

(83) 


44.8% 

(13) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(156) 


(29) 



Respondent programs rank ordered four identified reasons 



for difficulty in transferring law enforcement credits from two- 



year programs to four-year programs. See Table 132. 

More than two-thirds of two-year programs report library 
materials adequate to their need in contrast to only one-half of 
the four-year programs. One hundred twenty-one, or 68,8 per cent, 
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Table 132. 



PROBLEM AREAS INVOLVED IN TRANSFERRING LAW ENFORCEMENT 
COURSE CREDITS FROM TWO-YEAR TO FOUR-YEAR PROGRAMS 



Rank Order by Rank Order by 

Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Some courses given by two-year 
law enforcement programs are 
considered unacceptable by 
four-year program directors 




1 


2 


Goals of some two-year and 
four-year law enforcement 
programs are not compatible 


2 


1 


Students take two-year 
terminal programs and later 
attempt to continue for B.A. 
or B.S, degrees 


3 


3 


Program counselling seems to 
be inadequate 


4 


4 



of 176 respondent two-year programs so report in contrast to 50 per 
cent, or 14 of 28 respondent four-year programs. See Table 133. 

Table 133. 

ADEQUACY OF LIBRARY MATERIALS AVAILABLE TO PROGRAMS 



Adequate Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


68.8% 


- 1 

50% 




(121) 


(14) 


No 


31.2% 


50% 




(55) 


(14) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(176) 


(28) 
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One hundred twenty-seven of 177 reporting two-year programs, 
or 71# 8 per cent, report adequate copies of basic law enforcement 
library materials whereas only 37.9 per cent, or 11 of 18, of four— 
year programs similarly report. Bee Table 134# 



Table 134# 

ADEQUACY OF MULTIPLE COPIES OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
Adequate Two-year Programs Four-year Fregreas 



Yes 


71.8% 


37.9% 


(127) 


(11) 


No 


28.2% 


62 . 1 % 




(50) 


(18) 


Total 


100% 


100 % 


(177) 


(29) 



Future Considerations of Concern to Programs 

A high percentage of both two- and four— year programs report 
that It would be helpful to have available consultants in the field of 
law enforcement higher education- One hundred thlrty^four of 177 
respondent two-year programs, or 75-7 per cent, and 23 of 27 respon- 
dent four-year programs, or 85*2 per cent, favor having such services 
available* See Table 135 . 

Sixty-five of 107 respondent two-year programs, or 60,7 per 
cent, report favoring a governmental agency selecting and providing 
consultants to programs. In contrast, but 35-3 per cent, ©r six of 
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Table 135. 



VALUE IN HAVING CONSULTANTS AVAILABLE TO PROGRAMS 



Consultant Service 


Two-year 


Four— year 


Should Be Available 


Programs 


Programs 


Yes 


75 , 7 % 


85.2% 


(134) 


(73) 


No 


24.3% 


14.8% 


(43) 


(4) 


Total 


100% 

(177) 


100% 

(27) 



seventeen four-year programs, favor consulting assistance so pro- 
vided. See Table 136. 



Table 136. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCY SELECTION AND PROVISION OF CONSULTANTS 



Favor 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


60.7% 


35.3% 


(65) 


(6) 


No 


39.3% 

(42) 


64.7% 

(11) 


Total 


100% 

(107) 


100% 

(17) 1 




More than 90 per cent of both two— and four— year programs 
would like to see a government agr icy providing funds for consulta- 
tive service with consultant selection made by individual programs. 
One hundred eight, or 90*8 per cent, of 119 respondent two-year pro- 
grams and 23 of 25 four -year programs , or 92.0 per cent, so report. 
See Table 137. 
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Table 137. 



GOVERNMENT AGENCY PROVISION OF FUNDS 
FOR CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 



Favor Provisions 


Two-year Programs 


Four -year Programs 


Yes 


60.7% 


35.3% 


(65) 


<6) 


No 


39.3% 


64.7% 


(42) 


(11) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(107) 


(17) 




Both two- and four-year programs highly favor use of consul- 
tants for curriculum development and program evaluation. One hun- 
dred twelve, or 91.1 per cent, of respondent two-year programs report 
favorably on consultative assistance on curriculum development as do 
20 of 22, or 90 .9 per cent, of respondent four— year programs. Like- 
wise, 113 of 119, or 95.0 per cent, of respondent two-year programs 
and 20 of 21 four-year programs, or 95.2 per cent, similarly report 
in favor of assistance with program evaluation. See Tables 138 and 
139. 



Table 138. 

CONSULTATIVE SERVICES FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
Favor Assistance Two-year Programs Four— year Programs 



1 ' 1 — — 

i 

\ 

Yes 


91.1% 


90.9% 




(112) 


(20) 


No 


8.9% 


9 , 1 % 




(ID 


(2) 


Total 


100% 


100% 




(123) 


(22) 
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Table 139 , 



CONSULTATIVE ASSISTANCE FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Favor Assistance Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 




Wide variation was discovered between two— and four— year 
programs on the use of consultative as.^1 stance in faculty selection* 
Thirty-four of 70 respondent two-year institutions, or 48.6 per cent, 
and 14 of 17 respondent four-year programs, or 82,4 per cent, favor 
such consultative assistance. See Table 140, 



Table 140, 

CONSULTATIVE ASSISTANCE FOR FACULTY SELECTION 



Favor Assistance 


Two-year Programs 


Four— year Programs 


f 

Yes 


48.6% 


82.4% 


(34) 


(14) 


No 


51.4% 


17.6% 


(36) 


(8) 


Total 


100% 

(70) 


100% 

(17) 

i 




Both two- and four— year programs stror-^ly report favoring a 
nationwide reporting of law enforcement information from which each 
could draw data of interest to it. One hundred sixty-one of 172 
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respondent two-year programs , or 93,6 per cent, and 27 of 28 res- 
pondenfc four-year programs, or 96.4 per cent, indicated an interest. 
See Table 141. 

Table 141. 

A NATIONWIDE REPORTING OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION INFORMATION 



Favor Reporting 


Two-year Programs 


Four-year Programs 


Yes 


93.61 

(161) 


96.4% 

(27) 


NO 


6.41 


3.6% 


(ID 


<1> 


Total 


100% 

(172) 


100% 

(28) 



Recipients of questionnaires were asked, f! in your opinion, 
is there a need for an association of in s t i tu t i on s of higher learn- 
ing engaged in the criminal justice field, with a small paid staff 
of educators, which would be concerned with standards, the develop- 
ment of teaching materials, dissemination of information including 
job opportunities (faculty and field) and so on?” One hundred 
thirty-eight of 166 respondent two-year programs, or 83,1 per cent, 
and 23 of 27 four-year programs, or 85.2 per cent, report such a 
need. See Table 142, 

One hundred ten of 141 respondent two-year programs, or 78 
per cent, and 22 of 26 respondent four-year programs, or 84.6 per 
cent, report that their institutions "would be likely to join [an 
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association of institutions of higher learning] on a paid-membership 
basis," See Table 143. 



Table 142. 

NEED FOR AN ASSOCIATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING ENGAGED IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE EDUCATION 



Need for Institutions Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


83.11 

(138) 


85.2% 

(23) 


No 


16.9% 


14.8% 


(28) 


(4) 


Total 


100% 

(166) 


100% 

(27) 



Table 143. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF AN ASSOCIATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 



Likely to Support Two-year Programs Four-year Programs 



Yes 


78% 

(110) 


84.6% 

(22) 


No 


22% 


15 . 4% 




(31) 


(4) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


(141) 


(26) 
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CHAPTER VI j NOTES 



Data on full-time faculty received from respondent law 
enforcement programs was unclear. It is apparent, however , that 
the above figure of 432 does not include all full-time faculty. 

It may be a reasonable assumption that more complete returns would 
show a higher percentage of faculty without either masters or 
doctoral degrees • 

2 

A review of catalogues obtained from respondent programs, 
including those at two-year, four-year, and graduate levels, served 
to Identify 380 course titles (see Appendix F) . Many of these 
could be placed in generic groupings, and it is these groupings 
which are reflected in the courses listed above in the texr. 

3 

Data received prior to granting of academic credit for 
course work by Northwestern University, Fall term, 1971. 
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Chapter VII 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Generally, it may be concluded from analysis of data 
received from respondent programs that a level of maturity has 
not yet been reached in law enforcement /criminal justice education 
comparable to that of more established disciplines. Notable excep- 
tions are to be found throughout the country, but cannot be grouped 
by geographical areas, type of college or university, or other 
identifiable factors. They reflect, rather, individual institutional 
maturity and, importantly, program and other faculty orientation and 
perspective of academic goals, objectives, and processes. Perhaps 

these examples of growing maturity are best considered as harbingers 
of the future . 

Recommendations contained in this chapter evolve in two 
ways. In one, they arise from consensus or substantial support of 
potential for change where respondents were requested to express 
themselves in regard to different courses of action which might be 
adopted by individual programs or throughout the criminal justice 
education "system." In the other, they arise from the considered 
judgment of the study staff following evaluation of data which sug- 
gested r 0 it program inadequacies. In the balance of this chapter 
consideration in given to basic conclusions and significant recom- 
mendations . 
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Police Training 

Police training was not originally, nor did it develop into, 
a major focus of this study. Nonetheless , because much police train- 
ing is offered on college and university campuses, and because many 
institutions give some academic credit for successful completion of 
training efforts, sufficient attention was given to police training 
to make discussion of it an integral part of this report. 

Two specific aspects of training were considered by the 
study staff* One is the actual provision of police training by 
educational programs , and to a lesser degree simply the use of campus 
physical facilities by other agencies for training purposes* The 
other consists of the circumstances under which academic credit is 
given, or should be given, for training. 

Camp us-bas ed Training 

No program respondent suggested that the provision of police 
training by colleges or universities, or the use of campus physical 
facilities for training purposes by other agencies, was in any way 
incompatible with the roles of institutions of higher education. 

It is recommended that the many institutions now providing , 
or making provision for, training for police continue, and perhaps 
expand their participation, and that institutions not now doing so 
give serious consideration to planned programs in police graining * 

It is further recommended , howev er , that training be handled 
by a component of the institution not directly respondible for the 
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academic pr o g r am . An appropriate unit would be a center, school ? or 
division of continuing education, or a bureau or center of government. 
Liaison between the program and the unit offering the training should 
be close and, under appropriate circumstances, academic faculty could 
serve as instructors. It is important that the program build and 
maintain its academic position, independence, and integrity, as well 
as its acceptance and status in the broader academic community. 

Goals of training and academic programs, though compatible and 
mutually supportive, can best be attained if the functions, staff, 
and faculty are not commingled. 

Academic Credit for Training 

If the basic goal of institutions of higher learning is to 
provide society with educated persons, credit given for non— academie 
work is contraproductive in that, while it may provide some peri^ 
pheral and even essential skills, it dilutes the academic content and 
value of the educational program. Practices among academic institu- 
tions for granting such credit vary widely from one to another, though 
practices have some similarity among two-year programs as well as among 
four-year programs. It is not uncommon, though by no means universal, 
for two-year programs to give complete, that is hour-f or-hour , credit 
for even basic recruit training. In contrast, even the prestigious 
Nt ithwestern University Traffic Institute, which has been in operation 
for almost 40 years, only achieved the granting of credit for portions 
of its work by its parent university in 1971. It should be noted. 
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however, that some other colleges and universities have given some 
credit for training at the Traffic Xnstitut for many years. 

It is recommended, therefore, that training per se not be 
given academic credit at Institutions of higher learning in either 
two- or four-year programs . This suggestion in no way denies credit 
for academic units of instruction which are contained in training 
programs. Thus, for example, if a faculty member offers a course 
in human relations in a training program which is counterpart to an 
academic course of the same nature, it may be given full credit. 

The Kent State University Center for State and Local Government 
presently offers a 528-hour training program which is accepted by 
the Ohio Peace Officers Training Council to provisionally certify 
graduates having successfully completed the requirements of the 
state's basic Peace Officers 240 hour program. In addition, there 
are 288 hours of specialized training in campus security. Certifi- 
cation moves from provisional to regular on the appointment of a 
graduate to an appropriate law enforcement agency in the state. 

This program offers such courses as Introduction to Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Law which are counterparts of academic courses taught 
by regular faculty, and for which full academic credit is given. 

Credit by Experience 

It is equally inappropriate to grant academic credit for 
experience within law enforcement agencies. In spite of this, a 
number of two-year programs and a very few four— year programs do 
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give blocks of academic credit for such experience. It is recom- 
mended — that all ins titutions of higher lea r ning aband on the practice 
of per mitting substitution of experience for academic work o r the 
direct granting of academic credit for it . 

Credit by Examination 

Almost all educational institutions have provisions for 
waiving, or giving credit to, academic courses by examination. Thus, 
if a person's prior training and/or experience has provided him a 
kind and level of knowledge commensurate with the education content 
of an academic course, he should be permitted to take an examination 
which may qualify him to be granted either a waiver or credit for a 
particular course. Waiving a course is distinguished from granting 
credit for a course in that it simply removes the requirement for 
taking it rather than providing the student credit for it. 

The Educated Police; Rationale 



All the agencies within the criminal justice system suffer 
today from public ambivalence in regard to their goals. Some believe 
the police, for example, should be primarily enforcers of laws and 
sanctions that society prescribes through the legislative process at 
federal, state and local levels; this is perceived by many as a 
largely negative role. Others believe they should be developers of 
programs of assistance within concepts of more positive roles. This 
latter view sees employers within the criminal justice system as 
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those to whom responsibility is given to provide assistance, through 
a variety of techniques, to the people who are in need of it. The 
position is based on their perceptions of both actual and apparent 
imperfections of society and individuals-— imperfections which tend 
to be aggravated in a highly industrialized, densely populated, 
heterogeneous, and pluralistically valuator rented society. 

There is public ambivalence about the type of individual 
necessary to execute the functions of the many criminal justice 
agencies# Thus, some believe that the functions can best be 
accomplished by ministerial officers who are superbly trained in 
appropriate skills. Response of agency personnel to even complex 
situations, in this context, is based almost totally on skills pre- 
viously learned. Others, however , believe that agency personnel 
must be able to exercise responsible and intelligent discretion in 
complex conflict situations if the ends of justice are to be met. 

There is ambivalence, as well, in regard to scope of respon- 
sibilities and the relationships of agencies within the criminal 
justice system. Some recognize that, even though a criminal justice 
system seems to exist, goals of individual agencies, as well as of 
criminal justice sub-systems, are ill-defined at best, and at worst 
are in conflict, often with one goal being counterproductive to the 
attainment of another. This, in turn, leads to consideration of the 
various agencies within the system in isolation from other agencies 
and subsystems. Others, while not denying rhe reality of present 
system fragmentation, insist on developing viable interrelationships 
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among all components within the system and within, as well the 
larger system of social control a 

There clearly is recognition that these ambivalences exist 
and, perhaps, that they constitute a major ingredient of the dilemma 
of justice education. Most clear, however, is recognition of the 
heed for educated agency personnel if they are to perform well in a 
comples: society. This recognition both follows and complements, 
however, earlier recognition of the need for training; both are 
important, and neither is, in itself, sufficient to respond to demon- 
strated needs. 

Educators, practitioners, and the public alike are largely 

in agreement on the need for educated police personnel and, by 

simple extension to personnel in other agencies, in other justice 

sub ‘systems . For example, a statement adopted in 1966 by the 

International Association of Police Professors (now the Academy of 

Criminal Justice Sciences) said, in part; 

Some forty years ago, Alfred North Whitehead mads a state- 
ment which can well serve as a point of departure for the 
education of police officers. He pointed out that, "There 
can he no adequate technical education which is not liberal 
and no liberal education which is not technical; that is, 
no education which does not impart both technique and 
intellectual vision. In simpler language, education 
should turn out the pupil with something he knows well and 
something he can do well. This intimate union of practice 
and theory aids both." This suggests two answers to the 
question, "How do you educate policemen?" One is, "Teach 
them the practices, techniques, needs and milieu of police 
work." But the other answer is, "Like anyone else." Police- 
men, as well as engineers, scholars and administrators, need 
"intellectual vision." One can justify requiring art, music, 
literature, on the grounds that a policeman, in his work, 
sees so much of the seamy side of humanity that he should 
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have some acquaintance with the sublime a^d noble products 
of the human spirit in order to keep his sanity, balance 
and judgment , But these are not the real justifications; 
rather we justify the requirements of liberal arts in law 
enforcement education on the grounds that they contribute 
in ways for which no substitute has been found* to the 
development of men as thinking, critical, creative beings, 
with an awareness of their relations to the whole of man- 
kind. We do this in the faith that this type of man is a 
better maxi* * wli a t eve r occupation he pursues. This faith 
is not that any educated man is better than any uneducated 
man* but rather that any man with education is better than 
that man without it. Although the primary purpose of 
education is the development of the intellectual capacity 
and judgment of students, we are also concerned about the 
technical aspects of education for law enforcement. Here 
we must acknowledge that the field of "police science" is 
an undeveloped field of study which is in its infancy* 

The development of this field of study along with the 
rapid expansion of police education and the drive towards 
the professionalization of the occupation put a heavy 
burden upon the institutions which undertake this typo of 
education. It does not concern us greatly that we are 
teaching a subject which is relatively undeveloped, for 
the traditional method of developing fields of study into 
academic disciplines is through the process of teaching 
them. The critical analysis and examination of the infor- 
mation * doctrines, theories, and practices, through the 
interplay of ideas between faculty and students, is an 
essential part of the process of expanding knowledge. But 
it does pose an additional problem for the institutions 
engaging in police education for they must consciously 
develop the field of study that they teach. At present, 
the field of "police science" needs to be enhanced by 
scholarship. Programs of police education must be planned 
and staffed so as to recognize this lack and to assume the 
responsibility for developing scholarship in the field as 
a responsibility equal to that of teaching. 

Further, the transformation of the United States from a 
rural to an urban society, the tremendous social problems 
resulting from herding people together in vast conglomera- 
tions around urban centers, the rapid acceleration of the 
drive for equality, the breakdown of many of our institu- 
tions which have heretofore maintained social stability, 
pose problems for police which are greater in both magnitude 
and complexity than those which they have faced before. We 
believe they demand changes in some of our approaches to 
police work. They require an increasing knowledge of the 
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social sciences, especially psychology and sociology, and 
they require the capacity to adapt an array of technological 
devices to police work. Furthermore s it seems that at least 
the larger police departments of this country will not be 
able to escape the trend toward increasing specialisation 
which is characteristic of virtually all other occupations 
in American society. This means that law enforcement educa^ 
tion programs must be planned so that they include a hard 
core of work in the law enforcement field for all law enforce- 
ment officers, plus the opportunity to develop special skills 
within this broad field. 

Education and the development of knowledge and scholarship 
require certain habits of thought and the development of the 
capacity for critical analysis. Education also requires free- 
dom of thought and discussion, critical analysis, and the 
willingness to entertain for purposes of discussion, any idea- 
no matter how unorthodox or contrary to existing practice. 

Only by doing so can the full creativity of the human mind be 
released and developed. Consequently, in the classroom, no 
aspect of any topic of study, no aspect of the policies and 
practices of police departments anywhere are sacrosanct* In 
the classroom they are all subject to critical analysis and 
review — by teacher and student. The assumption must be that 
police departments are human institutions in a rapidly chang- 
ing society, which like all other institutions, must constantly 
adapt and modify and that this is the best process we have yet 
devised for developing people with sufficient imagination and 
creativity to cope with these needs. 1 

The implication of this statement is clear — a liberal education 



is mandatory for the police careerist. American law enforcement 
agencies must come to a full recognition of this and support it as a 
matter of policy. Likewise, American colleges and universities must 
be fully responsive to the need. Quinn Tamm, executive director of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police states: 



It is nonsense to state or to assume that the enforcement of 
the law is so simple that it can be done best by those unen- 
cumbered by the study of the liberal arts. The man who goes 
into our streets in hopes of regulating, directing, or con- 
trolling human behavior must be armed with more than a gun 
and the ability to perform mechanical movements in response 
to a situation. Such men as these engage in the difficult. 




complex and important business of human behavior. Their 
intellectual armament — so long restricted to the minimum — • 
must be no less than physical prowess and protection. 2 

The prestigious President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 

and Administration of Justice, in its Task Force Report; The Police . 

states : 

Although there is need for vocational training, it is not 
and cannot be a substitute for a liberal arts education..,. 

The complex responsibilities and duties of police work 
require that field personnel understand their community 
and conditions which breed criminal and delinquent conduct. 
This understanding can best be gained through a liberal 
education , - 

Richard Myren clearly puts into focus the relationship of 
education to the career police officer: 

1, Agency components of the criminal justice system can no 
longer be allowed to operate in isolation from one another 
with little or no concern for the impact of the operations 
of one agency on those of others in the same system; and 

2. An understanding of human beings and the society, in which 
they live, with particular emphasis on the origins and 
significance of deviant behavior, is of fundamental impor- 
tance to all criminal justice system careerists. 

In addition, the accelerated rate of social and techno- 
logical change in society generally has brought home to higher 
education the futility of emphasizing the facts and skills of 
today and the importance instead of equipping young men and 
women with the understanding necessary to adapt to change and 
the modes of thought necessary to solve new kinds of problems . ^ 

It is the view of the study staff that a sound case has been 

clearly made for appropriate education for police personnel. The 

balance of this chapter discusses important aspects of the educative 

process . 
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The Program Unit 



College and university programs in law enforcement /criminal 
justice vary widely in their focus and objectives, in program title 
or name designations, and in their placement within parent institu- 
tions* It is the purpose of this section to clarify ambiguities and 

inconsistencies and to make appropr5 3 reeonmendations , / 

/ 

f 

I 

Program Titles 

As reported in Chapter V, 41-7 per cent of respondent two- 
year institutions and 43.3 per cent of four-year programs are using 
the program title of Law Enforcement- Likewise, 38.9 per cent of 
the two-year programs and 6-7 per cent of the four-year programs 
report the title Police Science- Police Administration, as a title, 
is reported by 2,8 per cent of two-year programs and by 13.3 per 
cent of the four-year programs, and Criminal Justice by 1.6 per cent 
of two-year programs and 10-0 per cent of four— year programs. Thus, 
only 15 per cent of two-year programs and 26.7 per cent of four- 
year programs use titles other than the four identified. 5 

It is worth noting that The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language defines a criminalist as "!. an expert in criminal 
law, 2. one who studies or practices criminology; criminologist;" 
likewise, the word criminalistics is defined as "the science dealing 
with the detection of crime and the apprehension of criminals." Cer- 
tainly this is not the definition commonly understood or used by most 
educators or practitioners in the law enforcement area. These 
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definitions illustrate present confusion and uncertainty surrounding 
"labelling" both within and without the academic community. 

The federal government uses the agency title Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration , in a generic sense, to include the police, 
courts, and corrections. However, it is believed that moat people 
equate the term law enforcement only with the police and the police 
role. A phrase becoming more commonly used in the same frame of 
reference as the federal government 1 a use of the word law enforce- 
ment , and indicating both a process and a relationship, is criminal 
justice , 

Although it may be presumptuous to do so within the context 
of this report, it is recommended that the federal agency title be 
changed to Criminal Justice Assistance Administration . If this 
proposal were to be accepted, it would facilitate development of 
more relevant language and titling for both educators and practi- 
tioners , 

It is further recommended that uniform titling be adopted 
for law enforcement/ criminal justice programs in Institutions of 
higher educat ion. Programs offering associate, baccalaureate, or 
graduate degrees with a concentration in only one area of the 
criminal justice system should be titled to represent that area of 
specialty. For example, an associate degree program preparing 
students for entry level positions in the police field should be 
titled law enforcement. Similarly, a baccalaureate degree program 
preparing students for careers in corrections should be titled 



corrections, A graduate degree program preparing students for 
careers in the administration of court systems should be titled 
judicial administration. Certainly no program should be titled 
police science unless its objective is the preparation of students 
for careers in crime laboratories* In those programs which seek 
to serve more than one area of the criminal justice system, or 
which attempt to educate the generalist, or have as their purpose 
the exposure of non-majors to the broad field of social control and 
justice, the appropriate title would be criminal justice studies. 

The following titles are thus suggested: 

Law Enforcement for the police field with no distinctions 
made in regard to level of government or nature of the 
agency. 

Corrections for programs in parole, probation, and penal 
management , 

Court Management for programs specializing in adjudication 
and court services and procedures, 

Police Laboratory Services for programs to develop labora- 
tory technicians and managers. 

Criminal Justice for programs serving more than one area of 
the criminal justice system; this title should apply univer- 
sally to graduate programs except for those preparing 
graduates for police laboratory services. 

One note of caution is necessary. Although a program may 
concentrate its efforts in only one phase of the criminal justice 
process, that does not and should not imply that all courses within 
the sponsoring department are concerned with only that phase of the 
system. Quite the contrary should be the case. Programs concerned 
primarily with law enforcement, for example, should be enriched and 
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made meaningful by courses in governments criminology, adjudication, 
corrections and others as well „ 

Program Placement in Educational Institutions 

Placement of programs varies widely throughout the United 
States. Reasons for this are many ; the wishes and influence of the 
program coordinator, chairman, or director g relative size of the 
program in relation to others j administrative and faculty attitudes; 
and long-range goals of the institution- Variously they may be a 
concentration within a department of a different discipline, often 
political science as at the University of Oklahoma, a Department of 
Criminal Justice studies as at Kent State University, u School of 
Criminology as at the University of California at Berkeley, or a 
College of Criminal Justice as at the City University of New York. 

Xt _i_s recommended that al^ viable programs , subject to long- 
range stability, have independent unit status and be designated as 
departments , schools , or colleges - 

As the major discipline of criminal justice matures, as well 
as its principal sub-disciplines, independent status is essential to 
growth and the integrity of the discipline. 

Program Focus 

Review of catalogues of respondent programs, especially in 
reference to stated goals, courses, and course titles suggests, often, 
lack of support of goals by program offerings. This Situation, how- 
ever, is clearly less significant in the two-year programs which have 
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higher ratios of in-service students than do the four-year programs 
on both part— and full-time bases . 

A majority of both two- and four-year programs, 61.4 per 
cent and 54.6 per cent, respectively, place their primary emphasis 
on municipal police services, and but 4.3 per cent of the two-year 
programs and 1.1 per cent of the four-year programs place it on 
federal services. Although data in this area was not clear, it was 
indicated that, and mor& significantly for four-year students, 
graduates were going into federal service in far greater numbers 
than would be assumed in view of program aims. 

It is recommended that most, if not all, f our— year programs 
analyze the interest s and marketability of their graduates so that 
students 1 academic efforts may more nearly meet needs of t hei r future 
employment . Implementing this recommendation may only require, after 
objectives are better defined, broadening of goals and provision of 
some appropriate specialization. 

It is further recommended that analysis be made of the stated 
program goal of preparing students for agency administrative positions 
and, if appropriate, to effect certain program changes . The stated 
goal may be quite realistic for in-serviee personnel already eligible 
for, or with potential for, promotion to responsible supervisory and 
management positions and not so for pre-service students. The latter 
may benefit more from a curriculum designed to acquaint them with the 
field of criminal justice which is less professional in content than 
the one for in-service students . 
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Program Perspective 

In the rapidly changing social conditions of today, it is 
increasingly important that programs and their faculties be aware of 
r* . u responsive to changing needs. Without thoughtful input of new 
ideas, questions, and perspectives, a program may come to be out of 
step with the needs and interests of the clienteles it serves. 

It is recommended that each program be served by a program 
advisory committee composed of widely experienced persons from a 
variety of disciplines and walks of life . 

Such a committee should have members representing other but 
relevant academic disciplines, various segments of the criminal 
justice system, and business and labor and other special interest 
groups including women, minorities, and others . It is of utmost 
importance, however, that the committee remain purely advisory in 
nature-—it cannot be allowed to "capture” the program. 

Th e Acad emic Pr o gr am 

In historical perspective, police education has passed through 
many phases. Host programs, of course, are individually too recent in 
origin to have done so, but their present situations are largely the 
product of the experiences of the older" and more mature programs. 
Originally police education in institutions of higher education was 
almost all technical skill training. Later the need for course work 
in other academic disciplines such as sociology and psychology resulted 




in their addition. At about the same time the need for "professional" 
police courses resulted in a change of emphasis from technical skill 
training to professional courses in many police education programs. 

In the early 1960’s perception of the essentiality of liberal arts as 
a part of the education of police added still another dimension to 
police programs* Finally, in the late 60 f s , and still in its nascence, 
the need to educate police within the broader discipline of criminal 
justice and to recast the police courses from technical/professional 
concepts to professional/social science concepts has prompted further 
change * 

In another sense, police education has been shaped by a series 
of changing responses to field needs. When there was no formal police 
training, institutions of higher learning provided the setting for 
primarily technical training. Later as the field recognised the need 
for policemen to understand human behavior, both individually and 
collectively, and did not provide it in training programs, higher 
education added courses in applied psychology and sociology* Simi^ 
larly the addition of more "professional" police courses, the inclu- 
sion of more liberal arts disciplines, and the addition of research- 
oriented course work can be perceived as an academic response to a 
real but at that time unanswered need of the field. This suggests a 
partial answer to the wide variety of courses, programs, philosophies, 
and goals found in this survey. 

With some 450,000 full-time law enforcement personnel operat- 
ing in about 40,000 police agencies at three levels of government in 



fifty states and thousands of political subdivisions, the needs of 
the field, at any point in time, will not be universal. The recent 
impositions in many states, of training standards before patrolman 
certifications together with the infusion of millions of dollars by 
the federal government into the training and education of police 
practitioners, has begun to define and close the need-difference 
gap, but yet only modestly* Therefore, higher education’s response 
has been to attempt to meet the apparent needs of the field at par- 
ticular times as perceived primarily by police educators. Community 
colleges represent the very epitome of this function. 

There are at least four factors which tend to mitigate 
against development and fluid maintenance of higher education goals 
by institutions of higher learning* 

1. The police field long ago grew accustomed to the accept- 
ance of nonpoliee responsibilities, for example traffic 
engineering and police athletic league activities , be^ 
cause needs existed and no other public or private agency 
would or could assume them (fortunately the trend toward 
acceptance of such responsibilities has been reversed, 
and many agencies no longer handle non-police functions). 
There is apparently a present tendency, likewise, for 
police education programs to assume disparate and peri- 
pheral responsibilities, 

2, Sound rationales for programs have not been established 
and, thus, are not controlling program development. There 
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is no assurance that police higher education goals , 
programs, courses have kept pace with the real changing 
needs of their particular fields. 



3. There is no assurance that justice higher education 
goals, programs, courses have kept pace with the real 
changing needs of their particular fields. 

4, Importantly, when the field has developed the capacity 
to meet certain of its needs through its own efforts, 
police higher education programs tend not to release 
those portions of their programs, perhaps because the 
programs and their staffs have become too institutional- 
ized to react effectively. 

The survey of 146 two-year police education programs in 1967 
by Carl Vaupel, indicating that only 26.1 per cent had been changed 
in the preceding five years, is illustrative of all these factors.® 

There needs to be further assessment of needs of the police 
field that are within the scope and abilities of the academic commun- 
ity to meet. First, it must be recognized that the size and location 
of departments, entrance requirements, and a variety of other factors 
influence or determine needs. Nonetheless, a commonality of need 
emerges for the police officer with general enforcement powers. This 
last statement supports the largely ignored recommendation of the 
President 1 © Commission that "basic police functions, especially in 
large and medium sized urban departments, should be divided among 
three kinds of officers, here termed the Community service officer, 1 
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The implication of 



* 7 

the 'police officer 5 and the ’police agent, M! 

this r e c. o mmend a t i on is clear* present police functions must be 

j 

segregated so that appropriate training and education for task 
accomplishment can be both required and utilized. The results of 
the Q-analysis utilized in this study demonstrate the field f s under- 
standing that not all police tasks require a /college education for 

8 

their successful execution# 

Certainly those police officers with general enforcement 
powers requiring the exercise of discretion will need to have a 
level of educational attainment at least comparable to that of the 
public they serve, which is continually rising# But, if the police 
function is not carefully analyzed and tasks realistically grouped 
to allow appropriate training and education for their accomplishment, 
we will be guilty of overselling education as a personal and social 
panacea, so that the competition of the job market will demand a 
degree, whether the job itself calls for it or not. The "purpose of 
the next section of the report is first, to discuss curricula of 



two- and four-year programs r second, to examine models proposed by 
others, and third, to propose models deemed by the study staff to be 
most suitable for use today. 

Curricula 

A review of a few formerly proposed model curricula is instruc 

tive In setting the backdrop for this study’s recommendations . Vaupel 

9 

in 1968 recommended two different associate degree programs. One 
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would be designed for students who were presently police officers 
and the other for those not so employed but anticipating entry at a 
later date. 



Vaupel f s Pre -Employed Student Program 



First Year 



1st Semester 



2nd Semester 



Introduction to Law Enforcement 3 



English 3 
History 3 
Political Science 3 
Physical Education 1 
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Criminal Law 3 
English 3 
Psychology 3 
Speech 3 
Health 2 
Physical Education 1 



15 



Second Year 



1st Semester 



2nd Semester 



Criminal Investigation 
Evidence 

Administration of Justice 
Police Patrol 
Sociology 

Physical Education 



3 Juvenile Procedures 

3 Police Internship 

3 First Aid 

3 Gunnery 

3 Electives 

1 Physical Education 

16 



3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

16 



Vaupel f s Police-Employed Program 



First Year 



1st Semester 



2nd Semester 



History 

English 

Political Science 
Police Administration 
Psychology 
Physical Education 



3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

15 



Literature 3 
Economics 3 
Political Science 3 
Advanced Criminal Law 3 
Intro* to Computer Sci. 2 
Physical Education 1 

15 
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2nd Semester 



Second Year 



1st Semester 



Business Speech 3 Narcotics and Vice Control 3 
Introduction to Forensic Science 3 Community and Race Relations 3 
Police Supervision 3 Police 3 
Advanced Criminal Investigation 3 Electives 6 
Elective 3 

15” 15 



The separation of in-service police from pre-service students 
and all other students in academic programs using this model fortun- 
ately is no longer possible for programs seeking federal assistance 
because of LEEP (Law Enforcement Education Program) guidelines. How- 
ever, the large number of possible credits allowed to be taken in 
skill-developing and "practical" police courses, more than half the 
total required for a degree, is still a characteristic of many 
"training model" programs. 

Although course titles and descriptions are often unrelated 
to the reality of course content, which depends almost entirely upon 
the faculty member teaching the course, the distinct philosophical 
separation between social science courses, such as sociology and psy- 
chology, and the practical police courses , such as juvenile procedures 
Is obvious. One last weakness of this model is its narrow concentra- 
tion upon the police function, with at best only one course devoted to 
other parts of the criminal justice system in the pre-service program, 
and with none in the in-service program, 

Crockett and Stinchcomb developed quite different guidelines 
for the associate-degree aspirant, and suggested the following for all 
two-year programs : 



1st Semester 



2nd Semester 



First Year 



English 3 
Psychology 3 
State and Local Government 3 
Introduction to Law Enforcement 3 
Police Administration 3 
Physical Education 1 
Physical Education 



16 

Second 



1st Semester 



Humanities 3 
Criminal Law 3 
Math 3 
Criminal Investigation 3 
Public Speaking 3 
Physical Education 1 



16 



English 3 

National Government 3 

Sociology 3 

Police Operations 3 

Police Role in Crime and 

Delinquency 3 

Physical Education 1 

16 



Year 



2nd Semester 



Adolescent Psychology or 

Social Problems 3 
Logic 3 
Criminal Ivid. & Procedure 3 
Intro, to Criminalistics 3 
Elective 3 
Physical Education 1 



16 



Not present in this curriculum are the skill-developing 
courses of the former model and added are courses which reflect a 
more traditional liberal arts education. Thus , in addition to a year 
of English, nine hours of humanities, three hours of mathematics, and 
fifteen hours of social science are required. Interestingly, the 
social science courses are more than introductory and expose the 
student to the dynamics of individual and group behavior in the 
political and social milieu. However, little attempt is made to 
relate the police function to the broader criminal justice system 
except in its political context. 
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Charles W. Tenney, Jr. in 1971 returns to a dual-track 

system but divides the two-year program between pre-service and in- 

service students who are operations oriented and in-service students 

11 

who are interested in supervisory or administrative positions. 



Tenney’s Pre-Service and In-Service Curriculum (Line) 



First Year 



1st Sernas tat 




2nd Semester 




Human Relations 


3 


Human Relations 


3 


English and Humanities 


3 


English and Humanities 


3 


Science 


3 


Science 


3 


Intro* to Criminal Justice I 
Foreign Language or Special 


3 


Criminal Law & Procedure 
Foreign Language or Special 


4 


Study 


3 

15 


Study 


3 

16 





Second 


Year 




1st Semester 




2nd Semester 




Human Relations 


3 


English and Humanities 


3 


Intro, to Criminal Justice 


XI 2 


Police Operations 


3 


Evidence 


2 


Foreign Lang, or Spec. 


Study 3 


For. Lang, or Special Study 


3 


Skills Development II 


6 


Skills Development I 


5 








15 




Is 



Tenney 1 s In- 


■Service 


Curriculum (Staff) 




s- 


First 


Year 




ist Semester 




2nd Semester 




Human Relations 


3 


Human Relations 


3 


English and Humanities 


3 


English and Humanities 


3 


Science 


3 


Science 


3 


For. Lang, or Special Study 


3 


For. Lang, or Special Study 


3 


Police Organization & Admin, 


3 


Personnel Management 


3 




15 




15 



Second Year 



1st Semester 2nd Semester 



Human Relations 3 English, and Humanities 3 
For, Lang, or Special Study 3 For. Lang, or Special Study 3 
Police Operations 4 Police Community Relations 3 
Skills Development 5 Police Operations 3 

Skills Development 3 
15 15 



Although present LEEP guidelines would not allow the latter 
program to exclude pre-service students, Tenney’s purpose is to pro- 
vide a program for the in-service student who has had no college 
education but presently occupies a supervisory or command position 
within a police agency. 

As both programs rely heavily on some courses seldom presently 
offered, the following course descriptions are necessary for under- 
standing : 

For Pre-Service and In-Service Students (Line) 

Human Relations — An integrated study of the fundamentals 
of the behavioral and social sciences to include sociology, 
psychology, social psychology, race relations, anthropology, 
the psychology of deviant behavior, political science and 
economics, correlated with relevant materials in Sci en ce and 
the Humanities. 

English and Humanities - An integrated study of the English 
language and literature, history, fine arts, logic and 
philosophy, correlated with relevant materials in Science 
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and Human Relations, 



Science - Fundamentals of biology ? chemistry and physics 



correlated with relevant materials in Human Relations and 
the Humanities and with emphasis on scientific method of 
inquiry. 

Foreign Language or Special Study * A choice should be 
offered the student to take a foreign language where it 
will be of practical professional value or where it may be 
required by an institution to which he may transfer. The 
language offered probably should be Spanish (or in some 
eases French) and should be taught in conversational manner 
with emphasis also on the nature of specific Spanish-speaking 
sub-cultures in the United States, In situations where the 
foreign language has only limited value or is not necessary 
for transfer purposes, the student should be provided a choice 
of courses directed to the study of special problems within 
his planned geographic work area. Students studying and/or 
planning careers in certain of the western states might, for 
example, be given the option of studying the American. Indian, 

Introduction to Criminal Justice — I — A survey of the com- 
ponent parts of the criminal justice system — law, law enforce- 
ment, the judiciary, and corrections — historically and ana- 
lytically and In respect of the inter-relationships among and 
between the several parts. 
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In t r oduc t Ion to Crimina 1 Jus tics — XI — Basic criminology, 
including scientific approaches, the sociology of criminal 
behavior, the nature and extent of crime, and behavior 
systems in crime. 

Criminal Law and Procedure - The substantive law of crimes, 
including the general and special parts of the criminal law 
the criminal process from investigation through arrest, 
prosecution, conviction and sentencing* Emphasis is placed 
on procedural matters especially affecting law enforcement 
such as arrest, search and seizure, interrogation, wire- 
tapping, entrapment, and pre-trial publicity. 

Evidence - The presentation of a criminal case in court 
developed through case study* The collection, preservation 
and presentation of physical, documentary, and testimonial 
evidence* 

Police Operations - An analysis of the organization and 
function of the two major police operations: patrol and 

investigation* Purpose and effectiveness of differential 
patrol systems and their applicability to particular condi- 
tions, Priorities in criminal investigation! inductive and 
deductive approaches to crime "solution" ; introduction for 
forensic science. 

Skills Training - The practical application of theoretical 
principles developed in the classroom in supervised and 
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controlled environmental situations * Particular areas of 
concern will be interpersonal behavior in criminal, quasi- 
criminal and non-criminal situations, including decisions 
making on official intervention ; personal behavior in patrol 
and investigative operations; and ease presentations as 
prosecutor and witness (moot court) , Use should be made of 
such techniques as role-playing, continuing evaluation and 
small group discussion. 

For In-Service Students (Staff) 

Police Organization and Administration - The principles of 
administration and management in their application to law 
enforcement agencies. A study of police organizational 
structure and the responsibilities and interrelationships of 
administrative and iine-and— staff services* An analysis of 
the functional divisions of a modern police operation in its 
application to the public safety needs of the community. 
Consideration of alternative and comparative models of law 
enforcement organisation. 

Personnel Management - Principles of personnel management 
and supervision in individual and group situations* Principles 
of leadership and teaching. 

Police Operations — A detailed analysis of the nature, purpose 
and functions of major law enforcement operations to include 
patrol, investigation, traffic, research, and juvenile divisions, 
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Police Community Relations - A survey of the numerous and 
complex factors involved in the area of human relations and 
its effects on policing and police management. Examination 
is made of prejudice and discrimination and their effects 
and implications for police in a changing and interacting 
society. The history and development of civil rights and 
liberties is surveyed. Consideration and*, discussion of the 
modern police offer as generated by the balance of the 
requirements of peace and order and of individual rights and 



The addition of one course specifically designed to examine 
criminal justice agency relationships and functions and another course 
to examine crime causation and criminal behavior is an attempt to 
remove a void noted in the Crocket t-Stinehcorab model. Heavy emphasis 
on human relations is developed in this model and reflects Tenney f s 
belief that the police role is strongly people-oriented, Thus, both 
theory and skill in personal interaction individually and collectively 
is stressed. Additionally, as Tenney assumes that policemen may 
start their career education planning by completing an associate 
degree, although they may eventually desire a baccalaureate degree, 
the traditionally transferable discipline courses, including language^ 
are provided. The skill courses, already mentioned in their human 
relations context are not to be confused with the skill courses con- 
tained in the Vaupel model; rather, they are the social science counter 
part to the pharmacology courses in medical school# 




Obviously the study staff found much in Tenney’s models con- 
sistent with its own philosophy of education. However, at both a 
theoretical and practical level* Tenney's model presents difficulties. 
For instance* as the pra^aervice and in-service (line) program con- 
tains courses concerned with the criminal justice system and the in- 
service (staff) program does not* an assumption is made that the in- 
service supervisor or connnand officer is aware of the system, the 
relationships within the system, and the functioning of its several 
parts. This assumption is not supported by observation and inter- 
views with supervisory and command police personnel. Additionally, 
the courses in Human Relations, English, and Humanities and Science 
reflect ideal types rather than courses presently available. Although 
worthy as goals, their interdisciplinary make-up requires a generalist 
faculty that does not appear to be available to the junior or commun- 
ity college in the foreseeable future. 

Myren believes that two-year programs should be divided 
between an associate of arts degree program which is totally trans- 
ferable and an associate in science degree program which allows the 
student to take more courses (credits) in his major, some of which 
may not be transferable to a four-year program. He suggests a 
similar core of courses (about 15 semester hours) in both programs* 
having titles of : 

Introduction to Criminal Justice Systems 
A Survey of Crime Control Mechanisms 
Principles of Criminal Law and Procedure 
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Introductory Course on the role of a particular 
criminal justice agency 

Introductory course on the operation of that agency 

The remainder of the program for the associate of arts 
degree would consist of general education requirements plus addi- 
tional course work in the behavioral and social sciences. The 
associate in science degree would have the same core as already 
indicated and the same general education requirements with the 
remaining courses to be taken in the criminal justice area. This 
degree is designed for the student who desires to d mmediately enter 
a criminal justice agency (the police service) upon receipt of the 
two-year degree, 

Myren f s model Is the first cited to be concerned with the 
providing of two degrees from the same basic program rather than 
two different programs ? with the difference being solely in the 
number of courses permitted in the criminal justice area. A second 
innovation is the same program serving the needs of more than one 
functional area within the criminal justice system. 

Recognizing the difficulty in recommending a single curri- 
culum or, in fact , suggesting one or more models to meet the diverse 
needs of the field has led the study staff to build necessary flexi- 
bility into a recommended two-year associate degree program* The 
key feature is a single program appropriate for both pre-service and 
in-service students, as well as for students desiring a terminal 
degree or those planning to complete a baccalaureate degree. This is 
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accomplished by anchoring the program in liberal arts general educa- 
tion material, an almost universally agreed upon practice not often 
implemented. This foundation is broadened with five professional 
courses of which one, the introductory course, places the criminal 
justice system into historical and contemporary perspective within 
the past and present social, economic and political system; another. 
Criminal Justice System, examines the component parts of the system 
and their relationships. The remaining three courses are concerned 
with identifying and understanding police functions and how they 
are accomplished t Police Operations, how the police individually 
and collectively relate in a meaningful way to individuals and 
groups within a community in order to accomplish agreed upon goals; 
Intergroup Relations, and the laws and procedures that regulate both 
the police and the public they serve; Criminal Law and Procedure, 

The four elective courses provide necessary flexibility to 
allow individual tailoring of programs to satisfy individual needs. 
Providing an elective option is crucial to the success of two-year 
programs in meeting present and future needs of the field. 

Two additional points need to be raised. Any flexible system 
that involves choices not only Includes requiring students to make 
choices, a necessary ingredient in maturing, but also requires a 
commitment to advising and counseling by faculty, a necessary ingred- 
ient in personalizing the education process. Finally, regardless of 
course titles or course description, information and, more importantly 
attitudes that are transferred from faculty to students are dependent 
upon the attitudes and knowledge of the instructor teaching the course 
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The foil owing is the recommended two— ye a r associate degr e e 



program : 



First Year 



1st Semester 

Introduction to American Justice 
Introduction to Sociology 
English 

American Government 
Science 



Second 



1st Semester 

Social Problems 
Interagency Relations 
Police Operations 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Elective 



2nd Semester 



3 Criminal Law and Procedure 3 

3 Introductory Psychology 3 

3 English 3 

3 State and Local Government 3 

3 Science 3 

15 15 



Year 



2nd Semester 



3 Criminal Justice Systems 3 

3 Elective 3 

3 Humanities 3 

3 Work/ Study - Electives 6 

3 _ 

15 15 



There have been relatively few studies of four-year baccalaur- 
eate programs in law enforcement. Richard Marsh, in his M.A. thesis, 

nonetheless develops a core of courses believed appropriate for inclu- 

13 

sion in educational preparation of law enforcement professionals* 

The underlying assumption of the study was that the competence for any 
job, In this case the police, as judged by successful workers or 
members of the profession, can determine a curriculum* Using this 
model. Marsh identified six courses totaling 28 semester hours that 
his expert panel considered essential to all baccalaureate programs in 
law enforcement. These courses are: 



O 
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Legal aspects of law enforcement — — 6 credits 

Philosophy and history — — — — — „„„„3 credits 

Human Relations Skills— “ — -5 credits 

Administrative Decision Making-— — , 5 credits 

Psychology— ___ — 6 credits 

Juvenile Delinquency — p~— — _„„_„3 credits 

28 credits 



As the expert panel was composed almost exclusively of aca- 
demics ? to the exclusion of field practitioners, the question remains 
opeu concerning knowledge necessary for field success as perceived 
by successful academics and by successful practitioners. Nonetheless, 
the concept of a universal core is a valuable contribution* 

Myren's position is even more questionable. He simply advises 
against allowing more than 27 semester hours or 36 quarter hours of 
the major in the criminal justice program. The implication of this 
small number of required credit hours is clear— the major thrust 
consists of a limited number of professional courses plus the large 
number of behavioral and social science courses, rather than the 
major consisting of a number of professional courses supplemented by 
other courses* Myren’s model is based on his belief in the develop- 
ment of criminal justice generalists rather than more limited special- 
ists. These beliefs form the basis for his recommendation that both 
a bachelor of arts and bachelor of science be given in four-year pro- 
grams, the type of degree totally dependent upon the number of credits 
required for the major; a bachelor of arts requiring 27 to 35 semester 
credits, and a bachelor of science 36 to 40 hours. 

Tenney, although incorporating many of the innovative social 
science courses from his recommended associate degree program, develops 



a more traditional baccalaureate program emphasising both exposure 
and depth with respect to police functions, ^ In addition , few 
elective courses are allowed and relatively little time is devoted 
to the other aspects of the criminal justice system. However, 
emphasis is placed on liberal arts and, particularly, on human rela s 
tions, both in theory and practice. The program reflects Tenney f a 
belief that a baccalaureate program should be structured to meet the 
needs of the in-strvica career officer beginning the ascent of rank. 
Contrary to the first two studies mentioned, Tenney provides a com- 
plete four-year program for consideration. 

Tenney T s Four-Year Degree Program 



First Year 



1st Semester 



2nd Semester 



English and Humanities 3 
Human Relations 3 
Science 3 
Intro* to Criminal Justice 3 
Foreign Language 3 



15 



English and Humanities 3 
Human Relations 3 
Science 3 
Intro, to Criminal Justice 3 
Foreign Language 3 

15 



Second Year 



1st Semester 



English and Humanities 3 
Human Relations 3 
Science 3 
Criminal Law and Procedure 3 
Foreign Language 3 

15 



2nd Semester 



English and Humanities 3 
Human Relations 3 
Science 3 
Evidence 3 
Foreign Language 3 



15 
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Third Year 



1st Semester 2nd Semester 



Police Community Relations 


3 


The Patrol Function 


3 


Police Organization & Management 


: 3 


Skills Development 


4 


Skills Development 


4 


Electives 


4 


Electives 


5 

15 


Criminalistics 


4 

15 





Fourth 


Year 




1st Semester 




2nd Semester 




The Investigative Function 


3 


The Traffic Function 


3 


Police-Juvenile Problems 


3 


Comparative Police Systems 


3 


Skills Development 


4 


Skills Development 


4 


Electives 


5 


Electives 


5 




15 




15 



Each of the above recommended programs has made a contribution 
to the thinking of the study staff in developing the following recom- 
mended program whose characteristics are as follows: 

1. Two degrees, a bachelor of arts and a bachelor of science, 
are recommended; although more he _s will be taken in the 
major area of concentration, in the bachelor of science 
degree, this is not the overriding consideration. Instead 
the bachelor of arts degree is seen as providing exposure 
and insight into the criminal justice system with particu- 
lar emphasis on the police role within the context of a 
liberalizing education. The bachelor of science degree, 
conversely, is a professional degree indicating exposure 
to and understanding of the knowledge necessary for services 
within a chosen field of the criminal justice system, 
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2, A common core of essential courses is required in both 
degrees. These courses should be given by at least 
three separate departments emphasizing the interdisci- 
plinary nature of both the academic study and the require- 
ments of the field, 

3, Both degrees should provide flexibility to allow for 
meeting undergraduate needs and desires without sacrific- 
ing a normal progression to degree attainment, 

4, Graduates and transfer students from any accredited two- 
year associate-degree program should, by wise selection 
of a degree, usually the bachelor of arts, be able to 
secure the bachelors degree in two additional years of 
full-time work, 

5, Both degrees should provide exposure to all segments of 
the criminal justice system in an integrated manner. 

More specifically, the project staff suggests the following 



curricula as models ; 



Bachelor of Arts 



General Education Requirements 



English 

Foreign Language 
Humanities 3 



a 



6 

12 

12 

12 

12 
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Social Science 3 
Natural Science 3 



Core Requirement s 



Introduction to Criminal Justice 3 
Criminology^ 3 
Police Role in a Democratic Society 3 
Criminal Law 3 
Philosophy of Law c 3 
Corrections^ 3 
Administration of Justice 3 



21 

Add i tional Requirement s 

Courses in major department 12-18 

Electives 33 

Total hours-120 



Bachelor of Science 



General Education Requirements 



English 6 
Foreign Language a 6 
Humanities 3 9 
Social Science 3 9 
Natural Science 3 9 
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Core Requirements 



Introduction to Criminal Justice 3 
Criminology^ 3 
Police Role in a Democratic Society 3 
Criminal Law 3 
Philosophy of Law c 3 
Corrections^ 3 
Administration of Justice 3 
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student selects courses to be taken within each broad category. 
> Taught in sociology department. 



"Taught in philosophy department. 

2 ] 



Additional Requirements 



a 

Career Option ^ 18 

Supporting fields 18 

Electives 24 

60 

Total“12Q hours 

Note* In both programs the wise use of electives allows 
the exploration of at least one additional area in considerable 
depth. 

Graduate Programs . As doctoral programs within the field 
are so new and the responses from masters ? programs so scarce, no 
attempt to develop a model curriculum has been attempted * Suffice 
It to mention that for the foreseeable future, graduate programs 
will need to emphasize the development of both generalists and 
specialists as both teachers and practitioners within the criminal 
justice system. As such, both research and communications skills 
will need emphasis . 

Admissions to Courses 

There is a long history of opposition among law enforcement 
agencies to having any police courses offered by institutions of 
higher education. When programs did begin to develop, opposition 
then focused on restricting all, then only some, courses to in-- 
service personnel who had both a f, right-tO”know ,, and a n need-to-know ,! 

a Each student picks an area of study within the criminal jus- 
tice system in which he desires significant depth of exposure to and 
knowledge about subject, then selects from a list of courses both with^ 
in and outside the department that relate directly to his chosen career 
option, 

^Each student chooses from a list of courses that support his 
major area of study. 



law enforcement course content. Analysis of study data indicates a 
lessening concern for imposition of such restrictions; however, many 
programs still restrict enrollment in some courses to program majors. 
Such restrictions, as well as program entrance requirements involving 
eyesight, height, and other physical characteristics paralleling 
certain agency selection requirements, no longer have validity if, 
indeed, they ever did. 

It is recommended that all courses within programs b e aval 1" 
able to students studying other disciplines . 

It is further recommended that the basic introductory course 
in criminal justice be constructed In such a manner that other depart^ 
ments within the college or university will consider adopting it as 
a requirement for majors in their disc ip JJLnes . 

Work— Study Programs 

Though difficult to establish and maintain, work-study pro-" 
grams have been successful on some campuses in a variety of disciplines* 

It is recongnended that demonstration work- study programs ba 
established , perhaps one in each of the more populous states, and be 
funded by an appropriate federal agency . 

A work-study program should not contemplate work-release only 
to law enforcement agencies; rather, they should provide students with 
the rich and rewarding experience of working in peripheral but related 
agencies — family courts, traffic violation offices, half-way houses, 
hospital receiving units, and so on. This exposure to, and experience 
in, such activities will give students better perspective on justice 



problems and broaden understandings of interpersonal relations, and 
problems of society. 

The Practicum 

In the past, field training has been an integral part of cur- 
ricula of many police programs and, on occasion, was so lengthy that 
completion of programs could entail an extra year securing an under- 
graduate degree* Such requirements have largely been dropped, and 
are no longer common* There remains a need, nonetheless, for experi- 
ence in the field for at least some classes of students in some kinds 
of programs* 

It is recommended, at the masters level, that pre-service 
students be required to undertake carefully supervised practicums , 
and that in-service students be encouraged to do so * 

A practicum could vary in length from as little as six weeks 
to a full term* Students should be assisted in selecting cooperative 
agencies in which they would be assigned responsible work in planning 
and research, or in training, for example* As in work-stuay programs, 
the experiential settings should not be confined directly to the 
specialty of the student* 



Faculty largely determines the nature of academic programs 
and their potential for success. Involved in the selection of faculty 
are complex factors of evaluating educational and experiential 
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backgrounds , roles to be filled f research and teaching requirements, 
numbers needed, both part— and full— time, as well as counselling 
abilities and other factors largely intangible In nature. 

Academic Preparation 

It was discerned from program respondents that only six of 
432 faculty in 213 two- and four-year programs had not attained at 
least a baccalaureate degree, and all were in two-year programs. 

About 52 per cent of two-year programs faculty hold master’s degrees 
and 9*6 per cent hold doctorates. In 68 four -year programs (plus two 
graduate programs), more than 63 per cent hold master’s degrees, and 
almost 37 per cent hold doctorates. Selected interviews suggest that 
the proportion of graduate degrees to baccalaureate degrees is rising 
in both program levels, but faster In the baccalaureate programs. 

It is recommended that faculty teaching core courses in 
associate degree programs hold masters or equivalent degrees , that 
faculty teaching core courses in baccalaureate programs hold at least 
masters degrees and have completed most doctoral degree course work , 
and that faculty teaching core courses in graduate programs hold 
doctoral degrees . 

It is also recommended that holders of juris doctor degrees 
comprise but a small part of graduate program faculties . 

Quantitative evaluation of the impact and importance of gradu- 
ate degrees for faculty Is difficult to achieve. Nonetheless, it is 
held by the study staff that the advanced work of masters programs 
provides faculty with an essential academic breadth, and the beginnings. 
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usually, of research competence. These qualities are both important 

at the associate level. 

Teaching at the graduate level should require the assumed 
additional academic breadth, interests, and research competencies of 
doctoral degree holders. Development of research skills and tech- 
niques for graduate students who themselves will become teachers, 
researchers, or criminal justice agency administrators is essential. 

The recommendation on juris doctor degrees is made because 
such degrees usually represent a professional, narrow-focus academic 
program substantially lacking work in the social sciences and in 
research. 



it is important to state that other factors may suggest different 
decisions under a variety of circumstances. The discipline in which 
a degree is held may not be a relevant issue whereas a faculty can- 
didate’s willingness to critically evaluate the roles and practices 
of criminal justice systems and agencies in the broadest social con- 
text, and the roles and processes of criminal justice education, may 
be of prime importance. 

Experiential Background 

Probably no other discipline today has teachers, on the 
average, with as much field experience attained by criminal— justice 
faculties. Hopefully, this is of value to both program and student 
development. It may not be, however. Quality and variety of experi- 
ence has more potential for program improvement and student enrichment 



Even though the recommendations above are made positively. 
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than mere length of service in a narrow s confining, specialized career. 
Likewise, even a person of apparently wide experience may have had it 
in a milieu which would tend to disqualify rather than qualify him. 

It is recommended that teachers of wide experiential background 
be sought for program faculties but that each background be objectively 
and carefully evaluated in relation to program needs . 

Full- and Part-Time Faculty 

Few programs can achieve a balance between faculty and teaching 
and also work-load components so precisely that no part-time faculty 
is required. Though it may be considered more appropriate to have all 
full-time faculty, many circumstances will permit, even encourage, the 
use of part-time personnel. Clearly this is the case for a course 
which is only offered occasionally and for which no program or insti- 
tutional competence is available. Not to be overlooked or turned 
away, either, is the person of unusual background accompanied with 
adequate teaching skill, who can be brought to the campus on a tempor- 
ary basis to serve only for a single term. Certain constraints, 
nevertheless, have application. 

It is recommended, except under unusual circumstances , that 
all core courses be taught by regular full-time members of the faculty 
of the program or its institution. 

Numbers of Faculty 

It is only posited, in regard to numbers of faculty, that 
teaching loads and class sizes should be kept at reasonable levels, 
provision should be made for research of interest to the program and 
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its faculty 5 reasonable time should be provided for professional and 
public service , and adequate provision made for student counselling 
and student affairs. 

Maintaining Perspective 

Program faculty, like agency personnel, may have a tendency 
to become isolated from unusual realities of the fields in which 
they are teaching. Means must be provided to them to refresh them- 
selves with work away from campus in field meetings. Two recommenda- 
tions are made in regard to this need. 

It is recommended that faculty be encouraged within appro- 
priate limitations » to engage in professional activities off campus . 

It is further recommended that faculty be provided and 
encouraged to use a released term each three to five years for employ- 
ment within progressive criminal justice agencies . 

These recommendations are not made to provide rewards; rather 
they are made to assure program directors that faculty members may be 
kept abreast of field activities on a practical basis. Such released 
time is not to be compared with sabbatical leaves wherever such are 
available. If a faculty member's temporary full-time job in the field 
pays less than his Institution, the latter should be persuaded to make 
up the difference. 



Students 



Synthesizing a key aim of most colleges and universities, as 
identified in their catalogues, is the statement "teaching the many 
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who want to learn." Students, in fact, are the reason for existence 
of institutions of higher education. This short section details some 
special student considerations. 

Admission Requirements 

Many devices for restricting entrance of men and women are 
used by many programs, and these by and large are comparable to those 
used for similar purposes in criminal justice agencies. (See Tables 
102 through 107.) 

It is recommended that only normal institutional entrance 
requirements apply to program applicants except as program ^enroll- 
ments must be limited because of faculty and facilities limitations 
and, in these cases, screening should be on the basis of academic 
records and potential . 

In the opinion of the study staff, most undesirable students 
can ba counselled not to enroll or, if enrolled, counselled to leave 
the program. Clearly, factors such as eyesight provide a poor basis 
for rejection in view of strong developing needs for teachers, planners 
and researchers . 

Full" and Part-Time Students 

If programs are to "teach the many who want to learn," no 
effective distinction can be made in program obligations between full- 
and part-time students. Wien part-time students are in attendance, 
they should meet in classes with full-time students; they are probably 
employed and their work experience will tend to broaden the value of 
courses for all students. Additionally, if part-time students are 



employed in criminal justice agencies , they, through their studies , 
are serving their own professional career interests and the needs of 
their agencies. 

It is recommended that programs encourage the enrollment of 
part-time students* especially those employed In criminal justice 
agencies . 

Special Services for Students 

Most students expect and need more service or assistance 
than that which is provided through regular course offerings. 

It is recommended, where circumstances permit and the need 
exists, that local justice-agency work schedules influence course 
schedules, that core courses be offered on a basis of maximum avail- 
ability to part-time and employed students, and that some courses 
be scheduled twice during the same term for student convenience . 

When a course is offered twice during the same term, it is 
suggested that it be so structured and taught, preferably by the 
same instructor, that a student may attend either class on a given 
day or evening without loss of continuity* 

It is recommended that student cmiaselling be strengthened 
arid accepted as a vital part of faculty responsibility . 

Sound counselling is the best means of assuring that non- 
qualified students do not enter the justice program and that those 
who ought not to continue, once entered, are dropped from the pro- 
gram. Counselling also can assure students, particularly at the 
associate program level, of curricula best adapted to their goals; 
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this is particularly important for students who must ultimately 
transfer from one institution to another. Counselling may, as well, 
retain for the criminal justice services outstanding students who 
cannot pass rigid physical examinations but could serve well in a 
variety of staff capacities. 



the study which are only indirectly of concern to individual programs# 
They are, however, both individually and in their aggregate, of signi- 
ficance to most programs. 

State Planning for Criminal Justice Education 

Increasingly, there are needs to conserve resources of faculty, 
facilities, and money, to avoid unnecessary duplication of services, 
and to develop better programs. 

It is recommended, in all states where it has not been done , 
that a master plan for criminal justice education be developed . 

Development of a plan requires careful assessment of (1) crimi- 
nal justice education needs within the state and (2) existing criminal 
justice education programs. Analysis should cover all field needs, 
geographic distribution or concentrations of needs, available or 
potential sources of financial support, and levels of institutional 
and community support# 



It is recommended that further attention be given to graduate 



placement services . 



gp ecial Cons id er at ions 



Numerous considerations were developed during the course of 




Curriculum guides should, be developed for all academic pro- 
grams— two-year , four-year * and graduate--as wall as for training 
programs * 

In essence , a state master plan for criminal justice educa- 
tion should be developed to facilitate a rational establishment of 
goals , the building of structure to meet these goals and a device 
for the evaluation of progress. Such matters as transferability of 
credits among institutions, the amount and kinds of training to be 
conducted at higher education institutions, faculty qualifications, 
and the desirability and mechanics of consortia arrangements are 
among the many concerns of master planning* 

A technique of providing advisory services to the state board 
of regents or department of education, or other agency responsible 
for institutions of higher education, should be identified and utl** 
li^ed. One such device, to be used in Ohio, is the Council of 
Higher Education in Criminal Justice — an In-state association of 
criminal justice programs with membership on an institutional basis. 



Research 

In recent years, institutions of higher education have become 
increasingly involved in criminal justice research. Likewise justice 
agencies, themselves, are initiating important research. Independently, 
in cooperation with institutions, or under contract with consultants . 

It is recommended that, in order to encourage further research , 
(1) larger programs formally establish research components. (I") all 
programs make provision for faculty released time for research, and 
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(3) research be a major consideration in faculty promotions and 
galjiry determinations . 

In developing research components, it should not be assumed 
that they will be, at any given time, fully self-supporting* Thus, 
there is a need for institutional committment to both basic and 
applied research, with a level of support which will maintain per- 
manent staff even through periods of no extra-mural funding. It is 
in the slack periods that staff can be occupied with pragmatic 
research in the nature of assistance to local jurisdictions* 

Research, as a consideration in promotions and salary adjust- 
ments, should be equated with teaching as a competency and service! 
it should only be considered as another faculty resource, subject to 
evaluative processes as is teaching. Research and publishing should, 
in effect, be well compensated, but should, under no circumstances 
be expected from all faculty# 

Enrichment Programs 

In no single area of data reviewed by tha study staff was 
there such disparity as existed between current absence of enrich- 
ment programs and the expressed desire to have them. With virtually 
none being offered, almost 90 per cent of two-year and 82 per cent 
of four-year programs have an interest in seeing them developed. 

It is recommended that enrichment programs for program faculty 
in areas of teaching competence, inter-institutional relations, cur- 
riculum development, educational program development, arid research 
methodology be provided annually on state, regional, and national 
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bases . 



It is further recommended that such, programs be funded and 
QthetTH.se supported by appropriate federal agencies # 

A need for curriculum development is given highest priority 
by program directors, and is discussed here for illustrative pur- 
poses# Marsh comments s 

As in any emerging profession, law enforcement is having 
difficulty in formulating its appropriate role and function 
in the criminal justice system and equal difficulty in 
obtaining a consensus among educators and professionals in 
the field as to curriculum necessary to provide professional 
standards. 

Curriculum balance is eonmented on by Myren, who says : 

The requirements of the undergraduate major in programs 
across the country — and certainly in the California State 
Colleges — seem to take an inordinate amount of the time and 
energy of students to the detriment of their general education. 

Colleges or universities, singly or in consortia arrangements, 
which may plan for future enrichment programs on curriculum develop- 
ment, should involve outstanding faculty from more mature professional 
disciplines in both planning and enrichment program deliberations* To 
be avoided is further insularity of justic program faculty and staff 
and to be gained are new perspectives on curricula more reflective of 
today T s educational needs * 

Similar attention should be given to program development * 
further preparation of faculty for teaching responsibilities, and 
improving inter- institutional relationships* 

National Association of Institutions 

The Council of Higher Education in Criminal Justice (Ohio) 
was identified earlier in this report and provides the basis for 
the following recommendations 
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It is recommended that there be established a National 
Association (or Council) of Higher Education in Criminal. Justice , 
Memberships would be institutional in nature; individual 
colleges and universities would select their own representatives. 
Bub-associates or councils could be organized in each of the federal 
areas in which the U.S, Department of Health* Education and Welfare 
and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration maintain regional 
offices. The association could engage, through a professional staff, 
in mmy significant endeavors (see the next section, National Justice 
Education Data Ban k, as well as the subsequent section, Accreditation) 
Its principal purpose would be to serve as a policy and advisory 
board to its constituents. 

National Justice Education Data Bank 

There is a high interest among programs for nationwide report- 
ing of law enforcement /education information (see Table 141). The 
question eliciting the interest, however, focused on provision of 
such information through Tf an association of institutions of higher 
learning engaged in the criminal justice field. 11 

It is recommended that a national justice education data bank 
be established by an association of institutions of higher learning 
engaged in the criminal justice field or by an appropriate federal 
agency . 

A program such as ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
its publication Research in Education , would fulfill a significant 
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portion of the expressed need* However, the proposed program should 
also gather, maintain, and disseminate information on standards and 
development of teaching materials* It could, as well, maintain a 
central registry of faculty of value to both instructors and programs. 



Educational Consultative Services 

Programs expressed substantial interest in having available 
to them professional, educational consultative services* Most, how- 
ever, stipulated that they should be available (1) on the basis of 
choice by the programs, and (2) with extramural financial support. 

It is recommended that a national panel of justice education 
specialists be established from which programs may select consultants 
and that work of panelists be compensated by an appropriate federal 
agency * 

Accreditation 

The needs o£ and processes for professional accreditation in 
the criminal justice field have been discussed at great length, with- 
out significant results* In spite of the fact that wide-spread 
interest has been expressed in accreditation, the study staff is 
unaware of any ongoing plans to achieve a national accreditation pro- 
gram* 

It is recommended that steps be taken to establish nationally 
acceptable means for extending or withholding professional accredita- 
tion for criminal justice programs in institutions of higher education * 

Means for implementing the above recommendations are not sug- 
gested in this report. It is suggested, however, that the need is 
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relatively urgent. The National Association of Higher Education 
in Criminal Justice, proposed above, would be an appropriate initia- 
tor of such planning, and perhaps could become the accrediting agency. 

On Reflection 

The very considerable effort the study staff put into the 
project which resulted in this report has brought forcefully to it 
a clear recognition of the paucity of research done so far in the 
field of criminal justice education. Each of the special considera- 
tions identified and discussed above holds potential for substantial 
research, and some for demonstration projects. Likewise, anyone who 
has read to this point, which the staff sometimes felt would never 
be reached, will have recognized innumerable other areas for research — 
in regard to faculty, students, programs, educational relevance to the 
field, and countless other factors and considerations. It is hoped 
that in some way this report will be useful, and that it will encourage 
others to initiate new and important research efforts. 
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Appendix A 



EDITED PROJECT PROPOSAL 



This portion of the proposal, following a general introduce 
tion, (1) identifies existing problems and defines objectives of the 
study, (2) describes the study methodology and schedule, and (3) 
predicts the study’s contribution to education and, as well, dis- 
cusses implementation of recommendations* 

Research, and development of subsequent recommendations, will 
be concerned solely with educational efforts of American colleges and 
universities to professionalize cr otherwise assist state and local 
police service, except that training will be treated whenever it may 
be supportive of the educational effort * 

Any educational effort may be built in part on training; in 
fact, professional training may, and often does, follow basic educa- 
tional programs. Education, however, is seldom subsumed under train- 
ing. 

Background and Perspective 

Training of police personnel has traditionally been a respond 
sibility of individual state and local police agencies and training 
efforts on the part of some can be traced back to the last century. 
With few exceptions such efforts were and have been initiated and sus- 
tained by the larger agencies with substantial resources. By and larg 
at least until very recently, the agencies’ concern was with recruit 
training, occasionally with specialized training, and but seldom with 
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supervisory, command, or administrative training. Recently, larger 
local departments have offered training to smaller departments and 
many small departments have joined forces in order to combine or 
maximize their resources. Several federal and state agencies offer 
training in the field of one kind or another in programs of varying 
length and quality. Most encouraging, following a pattern set by 
California, many states have legislated and in various ways supported 
state standards and training programs. 

The development of truly professional training to better 
prepare police personnel and agencies to serve their jurisdictions 
was initiated and given support and force largely outside of, but 
with some assistance from, the agencies served. leaders in the move- 
ment were the FBI National Academy (1936) and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute (1937), the latter then closely affiliated 
with the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Other prom- 
inent and similar agencies now include the Southern Police Institute 
of the University of Louisville, the Delinquency Control Institute of 
the University of Louisville, the Delinquency Control Institute of the 
University of Southern California, and others. Some of the programs 
offered by such institutes and academies could be equated with educa* 
tional programs because of course requirements, competence of faculty, 
and emphasis on organization and management sociology, psychology, and 
work in oth.ir established disciplines. Some such work has been declared 
eligible for credit in other colleges and universities because of its 
educational significance. Such professional training/educational 
efforts have been particularly significant because of their lf captive ,r 



students - ir -service police personnel eligible for responsible posi- 
tions in a field of endeavor and in agencies already of their choice. 

Direct involvement of universities and colleges in education 
for the police on a meaningful and continuing basis began to develop 
nearly 30 years ago. In recent years there has been a phenomenal 
growth in college academic-credit programs for the police. The most 
recent count 1 disclosed programs in 152 junior, community, or tech- 
nical colleges, and 39 in four-year colleges; 14 colleges are offer- 
ing programs at the graduate level. Four-year colleges initially 
tended to develop training programs leading to degrees. Lately, this 
role has been filled more and more within two-year programs. The 
present role of both kinds of college programs is unclear. 

Interest and participation has accelerated rapidly in recent 
years as crime on the street. Including new kinds of civil disorder 
as well as more traditional offenses, has become a matter of national 
concern. Such concern has been expressed and acted on at all levels 
of government. Most significant, perhaps, has been the work of the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
and the establishment and funding of the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance, 

A. Problems and Objectives 

The mounting pressures from both within and without law enforce’ 
ment to meet as yet ill— defined educational needs suggest strongly that 
this is an appropriate time to take stock of the current situation, to 
raise basic q.astions and seek their resolution, and to establish 
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educational goals and provide for their achievement, Bruce Smith 



said, in 1957, "Training for the police has moved so far and so fast 

that it now stands breathless and fatigued with it ail* A brief 

rest would do it good, while plans for fresh advances towards a 

vastly improved police ped ^ogy can be contrived and perfected. We 

shall continue to need more and more police training for some time 

to come - especially in the smaller forces - but tho greatest need 

2 

is for better training and a better grade of police teaching, ,, 



It is clear that Smith’s evaluation of training in 1957 is 



quite relevant to today’s police education efforts. Although sup- 
portive data have not been gathered, it is believed that numerous 
problems are identifiable: 

1* Colleges and police agencies are not joining forces in 
essential research. 



The great research capabilities of American colleges have 
not been applied in any meaningful way, as yet, to matters 
of state and local police organization, management, and 
operations. This means, simply and unfortunately, that 
a major research resource, the people and records of 
local police agencies, lies largely untapped in spite 
of mounting and recognized problems of national and in- 
dividual security. A means must be found to make the 
resources available to research-oriented psychologists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, and academic organization 
and management personnel. 
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Two problems , each subject to resolution, perhaps tend 



to perpetuate the schism. One may be that the researcher 
is not aware of the resource potential for important 
kinds of research. The more significant one, however, is 
the endemic parochlallty of our fragmented police service. 
Local police administrators, by and large uneducated in 
the context of today’s needs, view suspiciously any intru- 
sion into their affairs by the academic. 

2, College graduates are not entering state and local police 
service in sufficient numbers. 

An important contradiction arises from the above statement. 
Only a miniscule number of the graduates of four-year law 
enforcement programs are entering local service, in spite 
of (1) announced goals of the colleges to prepare their 
graduates for such service, and (2) programs apparently 
designed for local service. Except for in-service police 
personnel, it is unlikely that graduates are adequately 
prepared to enter other fields of their choice, 

3# The role of colleges in the provision of professional or 
subprofessional training is ill-defined. 

This problem has its genesis in varied yet related circum- 
stances, By and large, heads of law enforcement programs 
are men often of limited academic achievement with limited 
to extensive police experience. The first condition sug- 
gests an inadequate view of educational requisites whereas 
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the second provides an acute awareness of local agency train- 
ing needs- In addition, most police administrators are 
oriented to training needs and have not yet recognized nor 
acknowledged the need for education. Their support to the 
colleges, thus, centers on training. Two important ques- 
tions may be asked- First, to what extent can or should 
professional or subprofessional training be part of college 
curricula? Second, what role should colleges assume in 
offering non-academic or continuing-education programs - 

4. Confused, in part, by the issues of professional and sub- 
professional training, two- and four-year colleges par- 
ticularly, and graduate schools secondarily, have neither 
identified nor defined their separate and distinct respon- 
sibilities for educational efforts and areas of service; a 
special problem exists in defining the relationship of par- 
allel and terminal problems in the two-year colleges. 

Some two-year programs, and even four-year programs, have 
assumed responsibility, within an academic context, for 
training policemen in the skills of their calling- The 
effort, in part, is craft rather than education oriented* 

Even within meaningful academic programs, required or op- 
tional field training for Credit at baccalaureate and 
graduate levels relates more to !r street f! work rather than 
to an experience supportive of an educational effort. On 
the other hand, some two-year colleges offer professional 
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courses geared more appropriately to upper-division stu- 
dents , and some graduate programs offer but little more 
than the upper-division phase of undergraduate work. 

Not defined are the relative roles of the three classes 
of institutions. 

5* Arising largely from the matters discussed in Item 4, 
above s is a vexing problem to colleges and students 
alike of the nontransferability of two-year college 
credits to four-year programs . 

The problem exists not only in regard to students 
transferring interstate but applies as we 13 to intra- 
state transferees. Nontransferability of credits may 
extend required work to four and one-half or more 
years for the baccalaureate degree. Students feel 
that they were ill-advised when they began their 
college work as they are faced with a difficult 
choice among alternatives from which they must choose. 
Pour-year college faculty advisors are hard-pressed 
to resolve such problems for students, and students 
may terminate their educational efforts rather than 
accept unexpected burdens# 

A review of the literature has failed to disclose any signifi 
cant research or writing on the specific areas covered by this pro- 
posal. It is interesting to note, however, that a conference for 
New Jersey mayors and chiefs of police, sponsored by the New Jersey 



Police Training Commission in coordination with Ocean County Colleges 
Rider College 5 and Rutgers University, on the subject "Higher Educa- 
tion for Police — The Critical Challenge," was held at Rutgers on 
March 19 and 20, 1968 . 

The basic purpose of data gathering, analysis, and synthesis 
is to provide answers to the problems posed above. What can be ex- 
pected in the way of recommendations will cover improving relations 
between state and local law enforcement agencies and colleges for 
mutual service and advantage, providing sound concepts and programs 
for colleges in the areas of professional and subprofessional train- 
ing for law enforcement personnel, tailoring educational programs to 
the needs of modern law enforcement agencies, encouraging college 
graduates to enter law enforcement, encouraging law enforcement 
agencies to recruit and effectively use such graduates, developing 
compatible program goals for two- and four-year colleges and graduate 
schools offering law enforcement programs, and establishing realistic 
criteria and procedures for ameliorating the present problem of credit 



transferability* 
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B * Methodology and Description of Activities 

In order to provide the data necessary for the resolution of 
problems identified above, and others not yet isolated, Kent State 
University, through its Institute of Government Research and Service, 
would * 

1, Trace and evaluate careers of a nationwide sample of 
graduates of two-year and four-year law enforcement 
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college programs who secured their diplomas in the years 
1959-1963, or, alternatively, of all such graduates from 
selected colleges. Items to be considered would include: 

a. Present kinds of employment in three broad class- 
ifications: law enforcement (by kind of agency), 

law enforcement related work (parole, probation, 
and so on), and other (neither directly in law 
enforcement or in related work) . 

b. Comparison of the percentage of law enforcement 
graduates remaining in their field to that of 
graduates of other kinds of professional educa- 
tion. 

c. Levels of acceptance of law enforcement graduates 
by chiefs of police and commanding officers in 
departments with an adequate sample of such grad- 
uates . 

d* Levels of acceptance in the same departments of 
such graduates, by other personnel. 

e. Levels of accomplishment and competence achieved 
by such graduates in law enforcement agencies, in 
comparison with others of equal academic achieve- 
ment in other fields and others of lesser academic 
background who enter law enforcement. 

Analyze the programs of a representative sample of two- and 
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four-year law enforcement programs in order to: 

a. Determine their apparent intent or goals* 

b. Establish the correlation or lack of it between 
announced program and supporting curricula. 

c. Evaluate patterns of programs and goals. 

3. On both structured and open-end bases, interview a rep- 
resentative. sample of law enforcement program adminis- 
trators for purposes similar to those identified in 
Item 2 above. 



4. Interview faculty in disciplines such as sociology, 
political science, psychology, law, and others in 
order to obtain: 

a* Their evaluation of on-campus police educational 
efforts . 

b. Their suggestions and recommendations for improve- 
ments of the effort both locally and nationwide* 



5 . Analyze the transferability of credits to four-year 
programs from two-year programs, both Intrastate and 
between states. 

An advisory committee would be appointed to assist and guide 

Institute staff throughout the project. It would be composed of 
approximately twelve persons representing the most capable of the 
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nation’s police administrators, academic heads of college law enforce- 



ment programs, competent research persons, and specialists in adult 
and higher education. Represented as well would be relevant disci- 
plines such as sociology, psychology, law and public administration. 
It is anticipated that the committee would meet three times, at the 
beginning of the project to review program content and scheduling, 
midway of the project to review work and assist in such reorientation 
as may be necessary, and ten weeks before completion of the project 
for general review. In addition each member would be expected to 
review the final report draft. 

Questionnaires would be drafted with the assistance of quali- 
fied faculty throughout the University, They then would be field- 
tested and revised as necessary before distribution. When adequately 
tested and refined, questionnaires would be mailed to all colleges 
with law enforcement programs and to approximately 100 police depart- 
ments. Sophisticated use of the University’s automated data proces- 
sing facilities is planned and questionnaires and interviews will be 
designed with this in mind. 

It is contemplated that in depth interviewing would be con- 
ducted in approximately 50 colleges and 30 police depart’ nts at 
federal, state, county, and municipal levels. Two University faculty 
members would spend three months each in field interviewing during 
the second quarter of the project. Their work would be supplemented 
by selected interviewers who, in total, would spend an additional two 
months on such work. 
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C , The Use to be Made of Findings 
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Data gathered during the course of the project will result 
first in a series of findings in regard to problems identified above , 
and to other problems not yet visible or isolated, and second, in a 
series of recommendations, both major and minor in nature, for,' 

1. Creating an awareness of the need and means by 

which, a more effective relationship may be devel- 
oped between police agencies and colleges, to their 
mutual benefit, by opening the research resources 
of the agencies to the colleges for their own pur- 
poses and from which the colleges, themselves, may 
directly serve the agencies through development of 
new concepts, policies, and procedures, 

2. Devising means by which colleges, through their edu- 
cational efforts, may more fully serve state and 
local police agencies by providing qualified grad- 
uates to them* 

3- Suggesting appropriate conceptual bases and realistic 
programs for the provision of professional and sub- 
professional training by colleges to the state and 
local police service. Training on which recommenda- 
tions would be made extends from the more common 
extra-agency patrolman- training to sophisticated 
management programs and would include, as well, 
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programs in specialized areas such as automated data pro- 
cessings planning and research, inspectional services t 
community values and community relations, policy develop- 
ment, and the administration of justice, 

4, Establishing program goals for two-year colleges, both 
terminal and parallel, four-year colleges, and graduate 
schools. Established disciplines have more effectively 
accomplished sound inter-relationships because of their 
maturity, academic achievement of their faculties, and 
slower rate of development. They will be drawn upon in 
the formulation of college law enforcement goals. Three 
states would be selected in which models could be devel- 
oped, and transitional programs established, that would 
provide the means for development of more orderly rela- 
tionships, Development of recommendations in this area 
bears heavily on the following item. 

5# Providing guidelines for establishing optimal transfer- 
ability of credits between two-year colleges and between 
four-year colleges and, importantly, from two- to four- 
year colleges, and from four-year colleges to graduate 
schools. Again, three states would be selected in which 
guidelines for transferability would be established, 

A further product of the research should be identification of 
other problems that may limit the value of college-based educational 



efforts to municipal police departments and subsequent recommendations 
that provide for more significant results for local law enforcement. 

The report on the study should be available for widespread 
distribution and should serve several clienteles* (1) colleges now 
offering law enforcement programs interested in improving their pro- 
grams, (2) colleges interested in establishing law enforcement pro- 
grams, as a guide to measuring need, devising program, and evaluat- 
ing special requirements, (3) researchers of many disciplines con- 
cerned with the dynamics of today T s law enforcement, and ^4) police 
administrators seeking professional growth for their agencies and 
the means to improve service to their publics. 

It is important, in conclusion, to emphasize that it is 
timely to make such a study* Police educational efforts ^ava not, 
nor will they soon, reach the status of stability of the established 
disciplines. If the growth of police educational efforts is to be 
meaningful and their cost justified, such a study is imperative. 
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Appendix B 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



The following is a highly selective listing of books and 
articles which may be of substantial value to teachers and practi- 
tioners in criminal justice* Many more items were examined than 
are listed; in many areas repetitious or overly general works have 
been excluded in favor of more precise ones, Also ,; , works pertain- 
ing to the more technical aspects of police work have been excluded , 
as outside the province of this report. Some items not very recent 
have been included because (1) they have historical interests and/or 
(2) they have not been substantially superseded. 

Items are presented alphabetically within the noted subject 
areas. In some cases the inclusion of a given item in a certain 
category may appear capricious, at least judging by the item 1 s title. 
Sometimes , however, there is a marked disparity between an item’s 
title and its actual content, and it was deemed proper to be guided 
by the latter. In some instances, of course, it was thought more 
appropriate to categorize an item somewhat arbitrarily rather than to 
duplicate it in several categories. The general scheme of organiza- 
tion and some category titles have been loosely adapted from William H 
Hewitt f s A B ibliography of Police Administration , Public Safety , and 
Criminology — to July 1^ 1965 (Springfield, 111.: Charles C Thomas, 

1965). 
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Appendix C 
QUESTIONNAIRES 



Preliminary Questionnaire 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

PLEASE READ THE ENTIRE QUESTIONNAIRE BEFORE COMPLETING IT 

(Us© Additional Sheets as Required} 



Part i. General Information 

1, Nam© of college or university _ ___ 

2, Name and title of respondents , 

3, Check box if you have no degree or certificate program in law enforcement or a 

related field of criminal fustic©. ********* *, . □ 

4, Check box if you had a certificate or degree program in low enforcement or a 

related field which has been discontinued... „ □ 

5, Check box if you plan to have a program in low enforcement or a related field 

within the next two years □ 

Pleas© give title of program anticipated and date of implementation , , , 



Part II. Educational Offerings in your College or University 

(Please Check Appropriate Boxes) 





Courses, but not 
full program 


Certificate 


Two-year 

Degree 


Four=y©ar 

Degree 


Graduate 

Program 


Police science 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Police administration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Corrections 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Correctional administration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Law enforcement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Criminalistics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Penology 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Criminology 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Judicial administration 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Related fields, _ 

give title(s) 

and explain 

Pleas© give name, title and address of person(s) heading program(s) which you have checked. 



Part III, Training 

We are interested, also, in data concerning college and university cooperation with police prac- 
titioners in the area of training. Please check below if 

1 , this Institution provides physical facilities for police training.....,,,.., □ 

2, some training classes. Inside or outside the college or university, 

are taught by faculty ... 

3, other methods of cooperation are provided. (Pieas© explain) 



Return to: Mrs. Esther M. Eastman, Project Director 

3 ) 6 Bowman Hall — Kent State University — Kent, Ohio 44240 
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Principal Questionnaire 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



Police Education in American Colleges and Universities! 
A Search for Excellence 



INTRODUCTION 



Two particular concerns are foremost in our minds as we earnestly request your assistance in this important 
study of police education in American colleges and universities, The first is that we secure data of high 
quality On which to base the report. The second is that we minimize your effort In preparing the data on 
your institution. Hence questions, to simplify your problem of response, and ours of coding and analysis, 
require only cheek marks; however, some require specific or approximate data. Though open end questions 
have been avoided, please fee! free to make comments, where appropriate, on the margins of the questionnaire 
or on an additional sheet, 

NOTE: 

Two special requests are made of you in addition to that of completing the questionnaire. 

First, would you send us a catalog which contains information on your program, or copies 
of the appropriate pages? Second, would you send us copies of vitae of your professional 
full-time staff? A copy of a standard personal data form is found at the end of the question= 
naire, should you prefer tq use it. If you do and need more for your staff, please run 
additional copies. 



General Information 



Name of College or University _ — - - . 

Address .. . , , 

Title of Program — — , . 

Name of unit In the academic structure to whom the head of 

your program reports -^(e,g, Department of Political Science) 

(a) Would you prefer a different arrangement? Yes □ No □ 

If so, what? _ 

(b) Has your program ever been under 

a different institutional unit? Yes □ No □ If so, please identify, - - 

Name of Individual heading program _ _ j_ _ _ 

(a) Administrative t*tle — -- = 

(b) Telephone number I 1 — L ~t 1 1 ~ 1 1 L— 1_ 1 1 — I 

If Other than #5 above, give name and title 

of person answering this questionnaire. 

Date on which your program 

(a) planning began — — — (c) classes were first offered. 

(b) was approved, _ (d) graduated first student. - 

Give exact title(s) ofdegree(s) offered in program. - „ 



School is on which system? Semester □ Quarter □ Trimester Q 
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Admissions Policy 



10 . 



13 . 



14. 



Undergraduate admission at your institution for 2-year and/or 4-year programs require that.* 







la - 


State 


OitHif* State 


(a) 


graduates of accredited high schools within the state are, 
ipso facto, eligible for admission. 


Yus □ 


NoD 


YusD 


No □ 


(b) 


applicants had maintained a "G" average or better during 
high school. 


Yus □ 


NoD 


Yes □ 


NoD 


(e) 


applicants rank scholastically above a predetermined level 
in their high school graduating class. 


Yus □ 


NoD 


Yes D 


NoD 


(d) 


applicants achieve an acceptable composite score on the 
American College Test or Scholastic Aptitude Test, 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Yes □ 


NoD 


<e> 


a G.E.D, diploma be accepted in lieu of a regular 
high school diploma. 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Yes D 


NoD 


<0 


applicants present satisfactory character references 
or recommendations. 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Yes □ 


NoD 


<g) 


applicants undergo personal interviews, 


Yes D 


NoD 


Ye s □ 


NoD 


( h ) 


applicants present for evaluation information concerning 
achievements and extra-curricular activities prior to time 
of application. 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Yes D 


No D 


(0 


applicants accumulate a predetermined minimum number 
of college credits. 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Yes □ 


NoD 


Do you have a graduate program in law enforcement? 


Yes □ 


NoD 







If no, skip IQ question number 13.. If yes, does graduate policy at your 
institution provide that admission decisions be based on an applicant's 

(a) undergraduate accumulated grade average. YesD NoD 

(b) Graduate Record Examination scores. Yes D NoD 

(c) Miller Analogies Test score. YesD NoD 

(d) Other(s)__^ 



Graduate admission policy at your institution provides that admission decisions be made by: 



(a) a graduate studies office. 




Yes □ 


NoD 










(b) your program staff. 




Yes D 


No □ 










(c) vour program staff after preliminary review by 
graduate studies office. 


Yes □ 


NoD 










Is there provision for additional restrictions on 
admission to your program? If yes, check; the 
following where appropriate, 


Yes □ 

Pit-service Women 
Mandatory/ Permissive 


NoP 


Pres en? ice Mm 
Msiiidatory/Ferrnissive 


In-service Personnel 
Mandatory/ Perm rjj/w 


(a) Background Investigation 


□ ■ 


D 




D 


□ 


□ 


D 


(b) Police records check 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


D . 


D 


(c) Physical/Medical tests 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


O 


□ 



(d) Physical requirements of: 

Height 
Weight 
Eye Sight 

(e) Test for intelligence or aptitude 



Mandatary 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Q 



(f) Tests for emotional stability 



□ 



Permissive 

□ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 



(g) Other (specify) -- — 

Are academic entrance requirements for admission to the law enforcement program different from other programs? 

Yes □ NoD 
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15. I§ your institution required by stare law or policy to accept, for transfer, all course credits (assuming a satisfactory 

grade) from all other accredited institutions within the State? y e§ q fsj d p 

16. At what level(s) within your institution is acceptability of transfer credits determined? 

(a) !;Cv#f /. Initial acceptability of the total number of course credits is determined by the admissions office or 

some other top level administrative office. y ca p p 

(b) Level 2. A school or individual college (within university) determines the acceptability of credits in its? area. 

Yes □ No □ 

(e) Level J. The program director or program admissions committee decides the acceptability of course credits as 

they apply to the program^ specialized field'. Yes □ No □ 

on written policy at above identified levels: 

I. Yes □ Nod; 2. Yes □ No □; and 3 (above) Yes □ No □ . 

18. Are there more problems Involved in law enforcement course credit transfers from 2-year to 4-year programs than 



1 7. The acceptability of transfer course credits is 



in other academic areas? 



Yes D No □ 



If yes, please rank the following factors by order of importance ( Inmost important, 2=next most important, and so on), 

(a) □ Goals of Some 2-year and 4-year law enforcement programs are not compatible. 

(b) □ Some courses given by the 2-year law enforcement programs are considered unacceptable by 4-year program 

directors, 

(c) □ Students take 2-year terminal degree program and later attempt to continue for B.A. or B.S degrees. 

(d) G Program counseling seems to be inadequate, 

(e) □ Other 



Law Enforcement Program Information 



!y. Please complete the following; 



Degree (i) 
granted 


A. 

Total number 
of credits 
required for 
degree 

Semester j Quarter 


B, 

Numbef of Law 
Enforcement 
credits required 
in major 
Sewej/tv-j Quarter 


c. 

Total numbei 
of graduates 

through 
June 1969 


D, 

r Number of 

graduates 
during 
; school years 
! 967-68/ 1968-69 

l 


E, 

Forecast of 
approx, no, 
to be 

graduated 

1969-1970 


F. 

PrOgram(S ) 
checked below 
may be 
dropped by 
Sept. 1970 


G, 

Program( s) 
cheeked below 
are planned 
for 

, Sept. 1970 




1 »year 
Certificate 


i 

1 

1 . „ 


\ 

i 

1 

i 




1 

t 

J 

I 










2-year 

Certificate 


1 

1 

■t 


i 

i 

i 




i 

1 








Associate 
in Arts 


1 

i 

i ■ 


! 

I 

t 

; 




1 

! 

t 








Associate 
in Science 


i 

l 

t 


1 

1 


' 


t 

1 

1 

. A 










Bachelor 
of Arts 


! 

i 

l 


i 

i 

t 

— « 




1 " 
1 
j 








Bachelor 
of Science 


i 

i 

! 

i 


i 

i 

i 

--T- _ 




i 

i 

i 

j 








Masters 


1 

i 


1 

1 




i 

1 

. 1 








Doctorate 


i 

i 


1 

I 

I 




1 

i 








Other 
degrees & 
titles (list) 








Remarks; 
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20. The thrust of your program is to prepare students* who intend to enter law enforcement agencies, for positions 
primarily (cheek only one) 



fa) at the level of operation 


(b) 


at the level of administration. 


□ 


(e,g. patrolman or corrections □ 








officer). 


(O 


Other. 


□ 



21, Students are being prepared for positions in which of the following kinds of jurisdictions? Please rank=order response, 

(a) Municipal □ (c) State □ (e) Campus □ 

(fa) County □ (d) Federal □ (f) Other . p 

22. Students are being prepared for employment within which (please rank-order response) of the following areas of 
responsibility. 



(a) 


Police 


□ 


(l) 


Industrial and retail security 


n 


(h) 


Criminology 


□ 


(h) 


Teaching: as a member of a college 
or university faculty 


□ 


(c) 


Courts 


□ 


(0 


Teaching: as an employee of a law 
enforcement Or related agency in 


□ 


(d) 


Juvenile 


D 




training programs 




<<0 


T raffie safety 


□ 


(J> 


Technical areas (e,g, evidence technician 
and chemical testing for intoxication) 


□ 


(0 


Criminalistics 


□ 


(k) 


Corrections, including probation and 
parole 


□ 








(1) 


Other 


□ 



2h, Law enforcement program is: full-time □ part-time □ 

(A full-time program is one in which a 2-year degree may be earned in two years or less attendance and a 4-year 
degree earned in four years attendance, unless extended by any kind of work-experience program). 



24. Courses are offered at 

(check appropriate boxes) 





Both day & 
evening 


Day 

(only) 


Evening 

(only) 


Main campus 








Branch(es) 









25. 


Does your program have day courses which are repeated in the evening? 
If yes, please check the following, where appropriate. 




Yes □ 


No a 




(a) All day courses are repeated In evening. 




YesD 


No □ 




(b) Some day courses are repeated In evening. 




Yes D 


No □ 




(c) A day course repeated in the evening is taught by the same professor. 




YesD 


No □ 




(d) Night courses and day courses concurrently cover the sam* material. 




YesD 


NaO 




(e) A student who has shift changes in his employment during the term can 
alternate attendance between day and evening sessions of the same course. 


YesD 


NoO 


26. 


May credit be given for courses by examination? 




Yes D 


No D 


27- 


Are Some courses waived for in-service law enforcement students? 




YesP 


NoD 


28. 


Is credit given for in-service experience? 




Yes □ 


NoD 


29, 


Docs your program offer (check the following where applicable) 
(a) extension courses (at locations other than branch campuses), 


Credit 

□ 


Ncw-Cmht 

□ 




(b) correspondence courses. 


□ 




□ 




(c) conferences, 


□ 




□ 




(d) institutes, 


□ 




a 




(e) or seminars? 


□ 




□ 
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Do yua actively recruit students fur your program(s) Yes □ No □ 

If yes, cheek methods used. 

(a) Brochures □ (e) Contact with law enforcement agencies □ 

(b) Newspapers P (f) Contact with guidance counselors — high school □ 

college Cl 

(c) Magazines O (g) Participation in high school Career Day programs D 

(d) Radio D (h) Other __ Q 



Do you have a program specifically designed to aid in the recruitment oF students from r^nority groups or the 
educationally disadvantaged? Yes □ No □ 

Rank in the order of their importance the factors which you consider most detrimental to the recruitment of students 



into your law enforcement program, 

(a) Social status ©flaw enforcement personnel. □ 

(b) Pay scales in law enforcement, □ 

(c) Danger involved in some kinds of law enforcement, □ 



(d) Graduates of degree programs usually start on the lowest step of the law enforcement agency ladder, □ 

(e) Opposition to college educated personnel on the part of administrators in law enforcement. □ 

(0 Other _ □ 

Is there a separate and distinct research component (independently staffed) in, or considered as a part of* or a 
support unit to, your law enforcement program? YesO No □ 

(a) Is research a basic factor in faculty promotion Yes □ No □ 

or determination nf annual salary increments? 

Is your program involved in consulting to, or demonstration projects with, local law enforcement agencies? 

Yea □ No P 

Please list grant-supported research projects in the area of law enforcement =- give name of grantor, title of proj'ect, 
and completion date where appropriate, (Attach separate sheet if space here is inadequate), 

(a) Completed _ 



(b) Underway 



(c) Proposed 

or planned ______ . _ _ 

Student Information 

NOTE- In questions 36, 37, and 38 below; 

Pre=sm>ice refers to a person with no law enforcement experience, 

fn-stivree refers to a person presently employed by a law enforcement agency. 

Prior service refers to a person who has had law enforcement experience but is no* presently employed in that field, 
A* refers to students registered fot fewer than 9 Semester hours or 1 2 quarter hours of credit, 

H* refers to students registered for 9 or more semester hours or I 2 or more quarter hours of credit. 



Give total number of students registered Fall Term 1969, 



Prefer vice 


Certificate 


2-year degree 

a* . ; "b* 


4 -year degree 
\ B* 

i 


Masters 


Doctorate 




! 

i j 


* 

i 

i 






In-service 




i 

i 

1 


l 

! 

i 

t 






Prior service 




1 

1 

1 

• - - 


i 

i 






Total 




1 

I 

i 


I 

i 
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37. 



Give total number of students registered Fall Term 1968. 



Pre-service 


Certificate 


2-year degree 
A* ! ”-B* 


4- year degree 
- A*^~ * B* 


Masters 


Doctorate 




f 

i 


i 

i 

i 






F .icrvice 




i 

i 

i 


I 

i 






Prior service 




l 

i 

i 


i 

i 

* 






Total 




1 

i 

| 


l 

i 

! . 







38 , 



39, 



41 . 

42. 



43. 



Give total number of students registered Fall Term 1967. 

* _ . ./ 



Pre-service 


Certificate 


2-year degree 


4 -year degree 


Masters 


Doctorate 


J 


A* B* 




l ( 

1 J 


i 

! 






In-service 




1 

1 


i 

i 

i 






Prior service 




1 

1 


t 






Total 




l 

i 


i 

i 







Give the approximate number of degree or non-degree transfers to your program from other institutions (do no? 
include internal Institutional transfers). 



(a) Fall term 1969 (b) Fall term 1968 (c) 

Does your program have any course of courses which 

(a) must be taken by students in other majors? 

(b) may be taken by students in other majors to satisfy their own major requirements? 

(c) may be taken by students in other majors to satisfy elective requirements? 



Fall term 1967 



Yes □ No □ 
Yes □ NoD 
Yes □ NoD 



(d) are restricted to law enforcement majors? Yes □ No.D 

(e) in your opinion, should be required of 

i, all students in the institution? Yes □ NoD 

it. all students within certain other academic units of 

the institution? (e.g, College of Arts & Sciences) Yes □ No □ 

(f) in your opinion, should be an optional coursefs ) to satisfy general institutional requirements? Yes □ No □ 

(g) in your opinion, should be restricted to law enforcement majors only? Yes □ NoD 



Is thdre a trend in your institution to lessen or remove rigid course requirements? (e.g., 32 hours of political 
seienee of the students’ choosing required, rather than specific political science courses which amount to 32 credits), 

Yes □ NoD 



Some reasons for college dropouts are listed below. Please indicate by rank order (1= number of highest frequency) 



the importance of each as they exist in your program. 

(a) Financial inability to continue □ 

(b) Recognition of Inability to successfully complete work P 

(e) Academic failure □ 

(d) Change of interest □ 

(e) Draft □ 

(f) In-service student who finds his employer or agency □ 

not in favor of such programs. 

(g) Other^ □ 



Is there an honors college program available for law enforcement students? Yes O No □ 
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44. Docs your institution provide tutoring services, free of charge, for 

(a) the slow learner? YesD No □ 

(b) the educationally disadvantaged? Yes □ No □ 

45, jDo any of the iaw enforcement agencies of your area, to encourage their employees to continue their education, 

provide the following? (check appropriate boxes) 

(a) Fixed shifts of work to accommodak' employees attending college Yes □ No □ 

(b) For successful completion of college work: 

i. Tuition refunds YesD No d 

ii. Salary increments Yes □ No □ 

iil. Paints on promotional examination Ycsp No □ 

iy. Other (please list) YesD NoP 

46 s Indicate the total number of graduates in the two-year period from July I, 1967 to June 50, 1969 who 

(a) Continued employment in municipal law enforcement _ _ 

(b) continued employment in county, state, or Federal law enforcement 

(c) entered municipal law enforcement 

(d) entered county, state or Federal law enforcement 

(e) entered a related field, e.g. industrial security 

(f) entered military service 

(g) continued in military service . 

(h) became instructors in colleges or universities in the area of law enforcement 
(£) continued education (full-time, non-employed) 

(j) ether __ — - - , 

(k) no information available 

47. Does your program, itself, provide placement service for its graduates? Yes □ No □ 

48. Do law enforcement agencies recruit on campus? Yes □ No □ 

49. Are entrance examinations for some law enforcement agencies given on campus? Yes □ No P 



Student Work ixpedonco Program Information 

Note* For purposes of this questionnaire, work/experience (the subject of questions 49-52) is of four kinds: 

1, Internship: A single term off-campus, usually between the junior and senior years, working in a law enforce- 
ment agency, on a paid basis, developing a special competence in i particular area of interest Such as 
budgeting, planning, or research. 

2, Field training: A block of time, usually one term or less, in which the student is an observer in the field 

of law enforcement, wUhout compensation, 

3. Work/Study: The student alternates terms, first On the campus, then in the field in a law enforcement or 

related social agency, as a temporary employee of the agency. 

4. Research (graduate level): Students serve as members of joint faculty-student research teams, 

50. Cheek appropriate boxes below as they relate to your law enforcement program’s work experience component. 



Internship 


Not applicable 


Had but dropped 


Now have 


Proposed 










Field Training 










Work/Study 








* 


Research 











If you have no work experience component at present, skip to question number 53. 
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Where appropriate, check or complete the following: 





Components of Work 
Experience Program 


Field Training 


Internship 


Work/Study 


Research 




- — 1 

Yes | No 


1 

Yes * No 

l - - 


Yes 1 No 


Yes [ No 


(a) 


In-service law enforcement 
personnel are exempt 


1 

1 


1 


i 

1 


i 

i 


<b) 


A Summer program Only 


1 


1 

_l J 


i 


i 

j 


(c) 


Arrangements are made through 
your program personnel with 
agendas or businesses 


i 

i 

1 


1 

i 

i 


( 

l 

1 

- J 


1 


(d) 


Is supervised by employer 


1 


' 1 

[ =_ 


i 


■■ ~i 

i 


(e) 


Employer gives a student rating 


1 


I 


! 

1 

j 


1 


(0 


Is supervised by faculty 


1 

1 


1 “n 

t 


1 

j 


i 

j 


(g) 


Policy for grading is pass-fall 


I 

t 


1 


t 


i 

1 


<h) 


No grading Of mark is given 


i 

i 


1 

1 


| 

j 


i 

L- 


(I) 


Is non-credit 


i 

I 


l 

L_ ..... 


1 


1 

I 


(1) 


If credit is given, list maximum 
allowed 










(k) 


Length of time (in weeks) 










(1) 


I f given on elective basis, what 
percentage of students elect it? 











Does the student give an evaluation (in writing) of his work experience? 



Yes □ No □ 



Is there a class especially designed to allow students to discuss their work experiences with others? Yes □ No □ 



Training Information 

Does your law enforcement program or some other unit of your institution, e,g> an Institute of government, provide 
any training courses, either recruit or any other in-service type? Yes □ No □ 

If yes, please check the following boxes. If no, skip to question 56* 



Do you have: 



(a) recruit Or basic training Courses? 

(b) m-iervice refresher courses (piirdlrnan level)? 

(e) in -service technical courses, e.g-, photography 
chemical analysis, etc,? 

(d) supervisory Courses? 

(e) command and adminisiraiive courses? 

(I) sociologically oriented courses, e.g*, community 
relations? 

(g) a certificate program which meets the basic recruit 
training Standards of your stale and exempts 
graduates from further local training? 

{hi a pmgiam certified to provide (he basic recruit 
training necessary for law enforcement officers 
of your area? 

(I) training In law enforcement that constitutes a major 
portion of the total law enforcement training in 
your area? 

(jl same training courses that are accepted by ihe state 
in lieu of training academy courses? 



Training provided 
by law enforcement 
program 


Training provided 
by another unit or 
your institution 


Yes j No 


Yes J No 


□ ' □ 


1 

□ | □ 


□ ! □ 


□ « □ 


□ ; n 


□ i □ 

i 


! 

□ 1 □ 


□ i □ 


□ | □ 


□ i □ 


□ ! □ 


P , □ 

i 


i 

□ i □ 

i 

i 


□ i □ 

i 

i 


t 

i 

□ i n 

t 


i 

P | □ 

t 


t 

□ j □ 

i 


1 

□ ! □ 

t 

I 


i 

□ j □ 


1 

0 j P 
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56 , 



57, 



58 . 



61 . 



During th c school year 1968*1969 

(a) how many separate training courses did your program conduct? 

(b) what is the approximate number of classroom hours of training provided? 

(c) approximately how many law enforcement personnel were trained? 

Is college credit given for successful completion of any training courses? 

If yes, complete a, h, and e below. 

Is credit given for 

(a) training courses provided by your institution? YesD No □ 

(b) State standard basic recruit training course (given by 
a police or other academy, e.g., corrections)? 

(c) general and specialised programs such as 
L Southern Police institute 

ii. Northwestern University Traffic institute 

fit. F.B.I. National Academy 

iv, Certified polygraph school 

v, Fort Gordon Military Police School 

vi, Other 

Do full-time faculty members teach police training courses off campus in law 
enforcement agency' sponsored programs? 

If your institution has no training program or classes, are the physical facilities 
of the campus used by law enforcement agencies for training purposes? 

Has your program or some other unit within your institution offered training 
courses or training programs that* have been dropped? 

Will training courses or a training program be initiated by your law enforcement 
program or some other unit of your institution by Fall term 1970? 



Yes □ No □ 

Yes □ No □ 
Yes □ No □ 
Yes □ No □ 
Yes □ NoD 
Yes n NoD 



Yes □ No □ 



Maximum credits 



Maximum credits 

Maximum credits 
Maximum credits 
Maximum credits 
Maximum credits 
Maximum credits 
Maximum credits 
Yes □ No □ 

Yes □ No □ 

Yes □ NoD 



Yes □ No □ 



Faculty Information 

62. What is the number of full-time faculty in your program? __ ' 

63. What is your full-time student/fulbtime law enforcement faculty ratio? Is this satisfactory? Yes □ NoD 

64. What is the number of part-time faculty? _ (please complete the following chart) 



Education 1 Experience 



Highest Level of Education Attained 


Number Employed 


Regularly Employed 


Number Employed 


High School 




in a police department 




1 year College 




in a correctional agency 




2-year Associate Degree 




in the practice of Law 




in a judicial capacity 




B,A, or B,5, 




by the -Federal Bureau of Narcotics 




LL.B. or J.D. 




by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 




Masters 




by your institution 




Doctorate 




Others (please list) 
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66 . 



67 , 



What factors effect your recruitment of "good’* faculty? (rank all which are appropriate in order of their effect, 
1 ^ most impoi tan t ). 



00 


Salaries 


□ 


<0 


Pension plan 


□ 


(b) 


Degree requirement? for 


□ 


(g) 


Budget (date of budget clearance 


□ 




pen o ns experienced in the 






for new positions is too late in 






lay enforcement field 






Spring term for good selection 
of candidates) 




00 


Degree people are available 
' but lack practical law 


□ 


(h) 


Don’t know where to find 


□ 




enforcement experience 






qualified people 




00 

/ 


Location of college or 
university 


□ 


(0 


Other r 


□ 






"(e) 


Teaching load requirements 


□ 








Is your law enfurccnunt faculty adequate to meet present 


needs? 


Yes □ NoD 




If not, your need is for (rank by ord 


s ;i of importance) 








(0 


more fulLtime faculty 


□ 


(e) 


faculty with more experience in 
field of law enforcement 


□ 


(b) 


more parbtime faculty 


□ 


if) 


Other 




(c) 


better qualified faculty 


□ 






□ 


00 


faculty with higher academic 
qualifications 


□ 









Estimate as accurately as possible the number and types of additional full-time faculty that you will need beginning 
September, 1970 (check degrees and areas of need), 



6S. 



69 , 





Ability to 
Teach Most 
L,E, Subjects 


Law 


T raffie 


Administration 

and 

Organization 


Criminology 


Corrections, 
Probation & 
Parole 


Other 

(specialists) 


No degree necessary 






/ 










2=year degree 
















B.S. or B,A, 
















I.L.n, or J.D, 
















Masters 
















Doctorate 
















Total Needed 

















Does .your institution have a program of faculty development or Improvement, beyond that provided by sabbatical 
leaves, whereby faculty members may 



(a) have released time at full salary to pursue academic studies on your campus or another? 

(b) take courses on your campus under a waiver of charges? 

(c) engage in a faculty exchange program with another university? 

(d) have released time for research? 



YesD NoD 
YesD NoD 
Yes □ No □ 
YesD NoD 



Does your institution have provision for 



(a) sabbatical leaves? 

(b) adequate travel and expense monies for attendance at professional conferences? 

(c) adequate faculty resources to cover classes while staff is attending 
out-of-city or out-of-state conferences? 

(d) payment of membership dues in professional associations by your institution? 

(e) other - - - 



YesD NoD 
YesD NoD 
YesD NoD 

YesD NoD 
Yes □ No □ 
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70. 

71. 



74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 



79. 

80, 



81, 

82, 



83- 

84, 



Do you have any arrangement to share faculty with other law enforcement programs in your are a? 



Does your institution conduct a summer enrichment institute for law enforcement faculty 
foi which credit is given? 



Yes □ No □ 
Yes □ No P 



Would you he interested In attending or having members of your faculty attend a summer enrichment institute for 
which credits were given? Such institute would be conducted hy a university on its campus and would be designed 
exclusively for law enforcement faculty* particularly those in associate degree programs. 



(a) Would your participation in such an institute he contingent upon financial assistance? 

(b) Your interest would be in 



Yes D No □ 
Yes □ No D 



program development 


Yes a 


NoG 


curriculum development 


Yes □ 


NoG 


inter-institutional relations 


Yes □ 


Non 


increasing competency In teaching 


Yes □ 


NoG 


research methodology 


Yes □ 


NoG 


other 


Yes U 


No Q 



Financial Information 



Docs your program receive financial aid provided outside your normal college budget? 
(Do not include LEEP Grants and Loans) If yes* from which of the following? 



Yes □ No □ 



(0 


Foundation(s) 


□ 


(e) 


Local government 


n 


*>> 


Private citlzen{s) 


□ 


CO 


State government 


□ 


(O 


Private industry or business 


P 


(g) 


Federal government 


□ 


(d) 


Local civic organization^) 


P 


(h) 


Othcr(s) 


„ □ 



What are the tuition charges For a full-time in -State student at your institution for the academic year 1969'7G? 

What are the basic fee charges for a full-time in-state student for academic year 1969-70? — 

What are the per-credit^hour costs for a part-time in-state student? 



Please give the number of students receiving tuition refunds or grants for the Fall term 1969 from the following 



sources: 

(a) L.E.E.F. 



(b) Police departments and other sources = 



Identify the total amount of monies involved in tuition refunds or grants in 77 above. 

Facilities and Equipment Information 



U) 



(b) 



Is the housing (classrooms and offices) of your law enforcement program ex cel lent O adequate □ or unsatisfactory? □ 
If unsatisfactory* are there plans for improvement? Yes □ No O 



Does your institution have, or have access to, a crime laboratory? 
If yes, complete a, b, and c below by checking appropriate boxes. 



Yes P No □ 



(a) The crime laboratory apparatus is valued at approximately: 
L under $25,000 
li, $25,000 but Under $50,000 
iii, $50,000 but under $100,000 



p 


iv. $ 100,000 hut under $200,000 


□ 




D • 


v. $200,000 or more 


□ 




□ 


vi. No information 


□ 




i courses in criminalistics? 


Yes □ NoG 






e or criminalistics? 


Yes □ No □ 




"is 



What is the approximate number of volumes in the field of law enforcement, excluding the law library, that you 
have in your program offices and/or general Institution library? — 



Is the scope of the law enforcement material a vailable to you at your institution adequate for your needs? 

Yes □ NoG 



Is there an adequate number of copies of basic law enforcement reference materials? 

What is the approximate number of periodicals which your Institution receiver regularly? 



Yes □ NoG 
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m 



m 



m 



* 3 $ 



85 . 



Check those below that are included in the above figure, 

□ The Police Chief P Police □ Law Enforcement Bulletin 

P Law and Order □ Journal of Criminal Law, □ The Annals 

□ Crime Control Digest Criminology and Police Science O Personality and Social Psychology 

□ Journal of Abnormal Psychology □ From the State Capitols □ Social Review 

□ American Journal of Sociology 

Please list a few others which you find most helpful — — — , — — ■ — — 



Considerations for the Future 

86, In your opinion, would it be helpful to you to have consultant services in the field of law enforcement higher 
education made available? Yes □ No □ If yes, check areas that would be of interest to you. 

(a) Curriculum development Yes □ No □ (c) Faculty selection Yes □ NoP 

(b) Program evaluation Yes □ No □ (d) Qthcr(s), please list , Yes □ NoD 

87, If some government agency were willing to make consultant services available* select from below the way in which 
you would prefer to have them handled, 

(a) By the official agency selecting the consulted md defraying the expenses. Yes □ NoD 

(b) By having the official agency make grants available so that each program head could select his own consultant. 

Yes □ NoD 

(c) rvw - — Yes □ Non 

88, In your opinion, should there be a nationwide repository of information in the law enforcement field which, on 

your request, would provide data from its files? Yes □ NoQ 

89, In your opinion, Is there a need for an association of institutions of higher learning engaged In the criminal justice 

field, with a small paid staff of educators, which would be concerned with standards, the development of teaching 
materials, dissemination of information including job opportunities (faculty and field) and so on? Yes □ NoD 

If such an organisation is founded, would your institution be likely to join on a paid-membership basis? 

Yes □ NoD 

NOtSs Please be tore to entioi# catalog materials and copies of vitas or completed 
personal data forms. 

The questionnaire and other materials should be sent to: 

(Mrs,) Esther M. Eastman 
Project Director 

Institute of Government Research and Service 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
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ATTACHMENT A 
PERSONAL DATA FORM 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Namu =r ... 



Presfini Hume Addt 



Present Employer. 



Title or Position; Academic 
Administrative 
Age as of January i, 1970 

II, EDUCATION 

A. Formal Training: 



Name of Institution 



w 



State 



tftddh 

Phone 



Froit 



To 






Year 

Conferred 



Undergrad, 
College or 
University 



Graduate 
College or 
University 



U n d erg ra d uaie: 



2 . Graduate; 



3. Thesis Subject: 



Major Field(s) of Study 
Minor Field(s)'of Study 
Major lield(s) of Study 
Minor Fiddfs ) of Study.. 
Master's 



Doctorate . 

B. Special Cr.-tUVaies, Licenses* Technical Training, etc. 



Iil a RELE\ AN I PROFESSIONAL & EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE { Excluding present position) 

Dates Name A* Location of Employer Rank of Title 



From 



To 



IV. RESEARCH, PUBLICATIONS AND/OR SPECIAL REPORTS 
Title 



Publisher 



Date 



V, MEMBERSHIP IN SOCIETIES AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



VL COMMENTS' 



Date 



Signature 
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Car ears Questionnaire 



Name 



Address 



Our records indicate that you vere graduated from 
ih * All questions except four, five and nine relate the educational 

experiences you received at this institution , 

I* Give age ■when you started college Age at time of graduation 

2. The following relate to degrees. 

a*. If your degree was an associate degree, have you taken additional college 
courses toward receiving a bachelors degree? Yes No 

(l) Have you earned a bachelor^ degree? Yes ( No 

b# If your degree was a bachelors, have you taken graduate work toward 
receiving a masters? Yes No 

3- Were you employed as a law enforcement officer at a?,v time while attending 
college? Yes No 

**• All the following questions refer to your first Job experience upon 
graduation from „ 

If* y°w were not employed as a law enforcement officer during your college 
career, was your first position upon leaving college, in law enforcement? 
Yes _ No 

b. Specifically what was your first position? 

(l) Do you feel that your college education assisted you in getting that 
position? Yes ___ Ho 

e. If this position was not in lav enforcement, what was the reason for 
taking it? 

(l) Do you feel that your college education assisted you in getting this 
position? Yes No ____ 

d. Do you feel that your college education (l) assisted (2) hindered 

or (3) was immaterial in performing in this job? Check 

5- List all positions and/or promotions, since receiving your degree , and full^ 
time educational experience when you wer not employed t u* 1 1 time. Start with 
first employment and proceed to present employment, include dates. 



The following questions refer only to the professional "police" courses. 

a. Are you presently satisfied with the police courses which you took when 

you attended college? Yes _ No _____ 

b. Were you satisfied with the police courses while you were attending 

college? Yes No 

c* What police courses would you add to make the program stronger? 



d. What other changes would you recommend? e-g., reduce the number of 
required courses, such as those not relevant , and so on, 
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